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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—.>——_ 
T appears to be understood on all hands that under cir- 
cumstances detailed elsewhere, “ Europe” has decided 
on a mixed occupation of Eastern Roumelia. The Rus- 
sians are to garrison the northern frontier, the Turks the 
southern frontier, and the English, Austrians, and Italians 
the centre. Each of the latter will probably send a division 
of 3,000 men, who will be carefully kept apart, as a quar- 
rel among the soldiers might produce new complications. The 
Sultan has not consented to this scheme, which he thinks 
contrary to the Treaty of Berlin, as, of course, it is; but he 
is to be persuaded—that is, compelled—to “ respect the decision 
of Europe.” Mr. Chamberlain, on Thursday night, asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the occupation was to be, 
and whether he would undertake that Parliament should be 
consulted before it began; but Sir Stafford Northcote was vague 
upon every point but one. He would give no pledge to consult 
Parliament,—as, indeed, this Ministry never does. For the rest, 
nothing was settled, and though her Majesty’s Government were 
ready to consent to the scheme, Turkey wanted to send in her own 
troops. That, however, would be “a risk which it was desirable 
toavoid.” The meaning of all this is that the Bulgarias must 
not be publicly united, lest the British electors should find out 
that the Treaty of Berlin is a failure. 

















The Zulu debate in the Commons was continued on Fnday 
night last, and Monday, and ended, early on Tuesday morning, in 
adivision, showing 306 for the Government, and 246 for the Oppo- 
sition, Government thus triumphing by a majority of 60. On 
Friday, the principal speakers were Mr. Lowe, who broke down 
through mislaying his notes; Sir Robert Peel, who attacked Lord 
Chelmsford as responsible for the blood shed at Isandlana, and 
affirmed that, in spite of their public censure, the Cabinet had 
privately invited Sir B. Frere not to resign ; Sir Henry Holland, 
who, although a Tory, yet, as an old permanent Under-Secretary in 
the Colonial Office, understood the question, and therefore made 
a temperate and able speech against the Government; and the 

y for War, whose point was that Sir Bartle Frere was 
only censured for over-zeal, On Monday, the debate was re- 
sumed by Mr. Courtney, who was unusually well received, who 
traced the Zulu war to the annexation of the Transvaal, advised 
the Government to “ go back,” and brought out the astounding 
fact that Sir Bartle Frere had recommended a Protectorate 
over all South Africa, up to Lake’ Ngami; by Lord 
Sandon, who maintained that Sir B. Frere, though de- 
Serving of censure, was the fittest man to govern South Africa, 
and that he could not be recalled without Lord Chelmsford ; 
by Sir W. Harcourt, who, in a most amusing speech, exposed 
the weakness and want of policy of the Government, and called 

censure on Sir Bartle “a Parliamentary manceuvre;” by Lord 

n, who showed that Government ought to have antici- 

pated the war, but did not; and by Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
a that Government had expressed its policy in the despatch 
of March 20th, considered that Sir Bartle was still required to 








; who would abandon the Transvaal. 


‘The Division was not a bumper, but it was a large one, only 
63 Members being absent and unpaired. Thirty Members 
paired off, and 552 voted, besides the four tellers. The Govern- 
ment majority included no true Liberal, though four Members 
sometimes called Liberals,—Mr. Roebuck, Mr. O. Lewis, Mr. 
Foster, and Sir E. Watkin, voted with the Government. Four 
Conservatives, on the other hand, quitted the party,—Sir H. 
Holland, a typical Conservative of high character ; Sir R. Peel, 
a Jingo in Asia, but not in Africa; Mr. Gorst, and Mr. T, W. 
Mellor. Mr. Walter, who supported the Government on ‘the 
Eastern Question, voted against them on this one,—and of 
course Mr. Roebuck was on the Tory side. The Government 
majority, though quite sufficient for all practical purposes, was 
eighty-three less than its majority against Lord Hartington’s 
motion on the Berlin Treaty, and was, it must be remembered, 
obtained after it had publicly censured Sir Bartle Frere’s 
policy and conduct, Had it- supported them, the majority 
might have been much less. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward his Budget 
on Thursday night, in a speech received with a good deal of 
derision by the House. When some one from outside asked at 
its close whether the cat was out of the bag, the reply was,— 
there is no cat, not even a kitten. And unless the increase of 
the tax on cigars from 5s. 4d. to 5s. 6d., and a small tax on 
cocoa-paste are to be called kittens,—so it certainly was. 
Sir S. Northcote had, in fact, to avow that while he was 
getting deeper into arrears year by year, he had no inten- 
tion of proposing any addition to taxation that would enable 
him to meet those arrears. His estimate of revenue for the 
past year had been £83,230,000. The actual revenue had come 
very near it, thanks to the panic about tea in the last fort- 
night of the year,—which, however, said Sir Stafford Northcote, 
did not much more than balance a small group of similar panics 
last year, which had diminished the Revenue of this year. The 
Revenue had reached £83,115,972, showing a very small deficit 
of £114,028 on the estimate. The Expenditure, on the other 
hand, had vastly increased over the estimate of Expenditure. 
He had estimated the expenditure for the year at £81,019,000. 
It had proved to be £85,407,000, showing an increase of 
expenditure over estimate of £4,388,000. As compared with 
the yield of Revenue, therefore, the deficiency for last 
year is about £2,292,000. Instead, then, of having a bal- 
ance for the payment of the Exchequer Bonds issued last 
year, there was a very considerable addtional sum to be 
added to these Bonds, in case no additional means were to be 
provided. And this was to be the policy of the Government,— 
Renew your bills, and issue more of them; believe, if you can, 
that the Zulu war will cost less than a third of the Abyssinian 
war,—and for the rest, live on hope. Only, in expectation of a 
General Election, the country must not be irritated by more 
taxes. 


This is the Estimate for the current year, 1879-1880 :— 


Estimate OF EXPENDITURE. 





EstTimaTs OF REVENUE. 
= 






Customs 000,000 | Permanent Charge of Debt £28,000,000 
i 27,270,000 | Interest on Local Loans ...... 440,000 
730,000 | Charge of Suez Loan ... 200,000 
700,000 | Interest on Su Ex. 
250,000; chequer Bonds Loan 
250,000} to India ................000 anes 220,000 
340,000} Other Consolidated Fund 
390,000 SI 
| ee 15,645,700 
175,000 | Home Charges of Forces in 
900,000 | mdi .......06.cscceceeeereee oda 1,100, 








$81,153,573 
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This leaves a nominal surplus of £1,901,427, but a very nominal 
surplus indeed, for no expenditure has been estimated in the 
Budget for this year for the Zulu war, Sir S. Northcote saying 
that as a good deal had been spent on that account for the year 
now expired, he hopes to bring the rest, as well as some small 
balance for the discharge of Exchequer Bonds, within this 
£1,900,000. 


A happy-go-luckier—or rather we should, perhaps, say, an un- 
happier-go-lucky—financial policy it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive. If the Zulu War costs less than the Abyssinian, we shall 
be fortunate indeed. Yet Sir Stafford Northcote evidently hopes 
to bring it within a third of that amount. And in order to show 
that he is not really adding to our Debt, he had to take 
credit for the amount of debt yearly extinguished by the 
operation of the terminable annuities,—in other words, to treat 
the year as if it were one of unexampled calamity, instead of 
merely a year of small expeditions, and of depression for the 
middle-class. According to his own account, the great consuming 
classes—the poor—are not yet materially diminishing their 
consumption; it is only the easy-going classes who are econo- 
mising in wine and other luxuries. And yet—with the General 
Election in view—Sir Stafford Northcote will make no effort to 
make the proper revenue of the year meet the expenses of the 
year. It is a Government of little wars, and of big bills, and 
one that tries to pass on its debts to its successor, if it cannot 
thereby stave off the necessity of making room for a successor. 


There can be little doubt that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, alarmed at the falling-off of the revenue, did quietly 
tell Income-tax collectors to put on the screw. We hear from all 
sides of surcharges, and so numerous were they at Brighton, that 
Mr. Ashbury contrived on Thursday to extract an admission from 
Sir 8. Northcote, that out of 3,121 persons assessed there under 
Schedule D, nearly half, or 1,451, were surcharged. Of these, 1,190 
acquiesced, and 261 appealed, of whom only 36 were entirely let 
off. The additional assessment was £206,007. The Treasury, of 
course, argue that the absence of appeals shows that the sur- 
charges were correct, but that is not the case. The great majority 
cf Income-tax payers will rather bear an unfair surcharge than 
go through the worry, and loss of time, and exposure of poverty 
involved in an appeal, while a very great number have no means 
of proving by documents their exact incomes. A little oppres- 
sion will therefore always bring in a good deal of extra money. 


We have had a disaster and a success in Afghanistan. 
The tribes round Jellalabad have become so hostile, that on 
April 1st two strong expeditions were sent out, one to Futteha- 
bad, under General Gough, and one to Lughman, under Major 
Macpherson, with orders to reduce the tribes holding those places 
to obedience. The former of the expeditions comprised the 10th 
Hussars, and in crossing the Cabul River at night a squadron of 
this regiment missed the ford, and Lieutenant Harford with 50 
men were drowned. No explanation is given by the Viceroy, 
and no regret is expressed. On the following day, the Khujianis 
threatened General Gough’s column, and the General attacked 
and defeated them, the 10th Hussars and the Guides Cavalry 
making “ brilliant charges.” We lost, however, Major Wigram 
Battye, an unusually able officer, who commanded the Guides, 
and who will be much missed, and Lieutenant Wiseman, while 
thirty-eight native officers and men were killed and wounded. 
There was an object, of course, for all this expenditure of life, 
but it is not stated. 


The news from Burmah is not yet satisfactory. The Chief 
Commissioner, Mr. Aitchison, has ordered an official intimation 
to be put out by the Secretary, stating that to defend its sub- 
jects the Government has strengthened the garrisoning force; 
but that it stands upon the defensive, and will avoid a rupture 
with the King of Burmah, unless he takes to aggression and 
insult. This is, of course, in consequence of sharp orders from 
home—as war with Burmah was originally intended—and is 
sensible enough; but the Daily News correspondent says it has 
produced an impression of weakness, and the King has called 
out the whole fighting population, and has stationed war-boats 
on the river, This may have been done in pure alarm, and it 
is difficult to believe that the King would attack British posts 
with his rabble; but he has once given the order for the arrest 
of the Resident, and there is no knowing what a boy of that 
kind, drunk with flattery and brandy, will or will not do. There 
are now 6,000 troops in Burmah, and owing to the good-will of 





plébiscite, there is little danger of insurrection, At the 

time, the British are, in Burmese theory, only ¢ Sate 
Pegu, the Burmese having always refused a Treat " 
Burmese think of themselves as a conquering race, and th 


On Monday night, Mr. Dillwyn asked the Chan 
Exchequer whether his attention had been called toa 
in Mr. Archibald Forbes’s article in the new monthly ag 
called Time, to the following effect,—that Lord Lytton, “follow: 
the example of Colonels Mansfield and Wellesley in the 
Russo-Turkish war, has maintained direct communication gnjy 
Anglo-Afghan imbroglio with her Majesty the Queen.” « Hor 
copious and detailed this must have been,” pursued Me F 
“may be judged from the fact that a single telegram from th, 
Viceroy to the Queen, at an important and difficult Crisis, wag 
long that the cost of it was 1,100 rupees. Who paid tori. 
whether the Sovereign or the Viceroy, England or I 
know not, but I do know that it cost what I have stated.” 
and Mr. Dillwyn wanted to know, whether the assertion 
to this elaborate direct communication between the Viceroy api 
the Queen was substantially correct. Sir Stafford Northeot:, 
answer was strictly know-nothing. Viceroys have habj 
written to the Queen, he said, and the Queen doubtless to her 
Viceroys, but these communications are not official,—they a» 
purely private; and the Government knows no more of then 
than of the other private correspondence of her Majesty. Ther. 
upon, Mr. Dillwyn gave the notice of motion which we hare 
copied and discussed in another column. And it was hj 
time he should. What is to be feared is that the Crom 
should claim practically to dictate the foreign policy, which 
the Government is only permitted to modify,—and if thiy |p 
so, it is no matter how emphatically it is given out that th 
Government is responsible for everything. What we want to 
secure is not its uominal responsibility, but its real initiatiye, 
If that is in danger, it matters not in the least how ready itis 
to take all the blame or all the praise on itself, for the English 
people have not got what they bargained for, a policy decided 
on by a popular Government, under the influence of the prin- 
ciples which have raised it to popularity. We do not want to 
lose now, by sheer indifference and negligence, the cause “for 
which Hampden died on the field, and Sidney on the scaffold.” 


Prince Bismarck is said to have proposed, at his Parlia. 
mentary soirée last Saturday, that the German Reichstag should 
“imitate the English example,” and fall to debating only after 
dinner. The forenoon, he said, should be given to the labour of 
preparation,—the effort of speaking and listening being only 
one of the second order, and much inferior to that of weighing 
evidence and judging. However that may be, the English 
example is not very germane to the point. The House of Com- 
mons always debates for some couple of hours before dinner, and 
the House of Lords does almost all the work it does at all before 
dinner. Moreover, Prince Bismarck seems to think that it is the 
habit of debating after dinner which conduces to “the calm and 
good-nature” of English debates. Here, again, he is certainly 
wrong. Theopening hoursofasharp party debate in the Commons 
arealmost always the calmest; itis the after-dinner speeches which 
contain most of the spice of intellectual acrimony. Judging by 
English experience, we do not think that the political dues 
between Prince Bismarck and Herr Windthorst would lose any 
of their acerbity by taking place when the wine was in them, 
and perhaps some of the wisdom out. 


Cellor of thy 


The French Senate has decided, on the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment, by a vote of 157 against 126, to adjourn the discussion aso 
the return from Versailles to Paris, till after the Easter recess, 
M. Léon Say declaring the opinion of the Government that the 
communication between Members and their constituents, which 
would take place during the holidays, would very much facil 
tate a clear decision. As the Government did not introduce 
the matter, though they were ready to declare their approbation 
of the return of the Chambers to Paris under adequate 
guarantees, it was competent to them to delay the settle- 
ment, and let the opinion of the country declare itself more 
fully. And the excuse may be accepted. But assuredly 
M. Waddington’s Government is not overburdened with 
promptitude of resolve. 

As we have more than once intimated, we believe thst 
the return to Paris is a mere question of time; bt 
the highly sentimental character of the arguments in favor 





the Peguans, the only population in Asia who would give us a 





of this return, is not in itself a consideration that would m- 
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ious politician to support it. Thus M. Victor Hugo 
the return, on the ground that only two other cities 
exerted the kind of influence which Paris now 
Athens and Rome; that Paris had been an 
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= tecaatable obstacle to the spread of barbarism ;—and that 
Jon of civilisation and pleasure had converted 
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= tin grote Bay ne into a Sparta, to resist the invasion of the 
oting |”, the strength of Rome, Paris had added the heroism of 
Owing i. on. As for the Commune, it was a mere “ terrible and 
Meeent (Boprible fate.” Now, if all this were strictly true, we do not see that 
onthe H+ should affect the question. Roman strength and Lacede- 
‘Hor ff onian heroism may be very grand qualities, but when they are 
orbes 115 in their combination even, to such “ terrible and horrible” 
m the strokes of “ fate,” they do not promise very much peace and de- 
Mss BH tgchment of mind. Nobody ever thought of arguing against 
ot it, BH sheretarn to Paris on the ground that Paris is too insignificant. 
lia, [ On the contrary, it is just Victor Hugo’s conception that it is 
ted ;” a great tragic stage, which deters canny Senators from voting 
Mas the return thither. They do not want to play a fine tragic 
y and on a grand classic stage. They want to talk about schools 
me's and roads and bridges and commercial treaties, in a quiet and 
ually even sleepy calm of judgment. And they have their doubts 
) her whether this will be always possible in Paris. 

ae testes 

he It will be quite May before we hear of serious operations in 
ere. Zululand, unless indeed Colonel Pearson bursts out of Ekowe, 
have or Lord Chelmsford endeavours to relieve him. Colonel Wood 
ugh even waits for reinforcements, unable to drive Umbelini from his 
Own position on the hills in front. The reinforcements ought to be 
hich in Natal by the first days of April, but will hardly have been 
i be eollected on our side of the Tugela before the 15th. There 
the will then, according to the Times, be 1,200 cavalry, 14,000 
t to infantry, all whites, and 35 guns, in readiness for action; 
ive, but the crops in Zululand will have been reaped, and 
it is the grass burned, and the want of supplies and forage 
lish will. necessitate enormous trains of waggons, and conse- 
ded @ quently very slow movements. Cetewayo, it is stated, has 
run chosen an almost inaccessible position, thirty miles north of 
; to Ulundi,in which to make his final stand, and will then retreat 
for further into the Swazi country, which his forefathers left. The 
.” British army will this time be carefully handled, but we must 


not expect to hear of their arrival at Ulundi before the middle 
of May, at the earliest. 


The Government of Turkey, having repudiated its bonds, is 
now repudiating its paper-money. The Sultan, by an Imperial 
decree, of the 20th March, orders that caimés shall be received 
in payment of revenue only in the proportion of one-fifth, this 
fifth, again, being estimated at only one-quarter of its nominal 
value. The effect of this decree was to send down the caimés 
toabout a seventh of their par value, and to cause all shop- 
keepers to refuse them at any price whatever. The people still 
remain quiet, but the Turkish Treasury has so little coin that 
itis difficult to understand how anybody will be paid, except 
in orders, which are hardly more negotiable than the caimés. 
Very little money comes in, and that little is wanted for the 
troops, the truth being that the revenues have been anticipated 
till budgets are not worth the paper they are written on. The 
only hope in Constantinople is English money, and to obtain 
it, the plans for “regenerating” Asia Minor,—that is, for 
making a cesspool look clear,—are being revived. The result will 
depend upon the number of influential Frenchmen who wish to 
get rid of Turkish bonds. 





The Marquis of Huntly on Friday week called the attention 
of the Lords to the agricultural depression, and brought up Lord 
Beaconsfield, who stated that no readjustment of local taxa- 
tion would reanimate the agricultural interest. The depression of 
that interest “is excessive,” in truth, unequalled in past periods 
of snffering. There has been a succession of bad harvests, 
aecompanied by excessively low prices, so that the “old, dismal 
compensation is wanting to the farmer.” The public wealth 
has diminished from this cause alone by £80,000,000, which is 
one reason for the depression of trade. Nearly a million acres 
have gone out of cereal cultivation. ‘The appreciation of gold, 
moreover, affects farmers, like all other producing classes. To 
relieve distress such as this, no small change in local taxation 
can be adequate, and the only big change, throwing the poor- 
Tates on the general income of the country, would be most 

disastrous and pernicious.” Lord Beaconsfield, therefore, 
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formal inquiry into the causes which affect the price of the 
precious metals. The farmers, therefore, may give up their 
vague hope in a Conservative Government. 





The new fact in relation to the supposed murder at Richmond, 
—commonly called, from the place where the box containing the 
remains was discovered, the Barnes murder,—is that Mrs, 
Thomas’s servant, Katharine Webb, or Webster, as her name 
is now given, has been apprehended at Enniscorthy, in Ireland; 
that she proves to have been a bad character, frequently im- 
prisoned before, and that she has accused a man of the name 
of Church, residing at Hammersmith, who certainly aided her 
in disposing of some of the goods, of being the actual murderer, 
But her story does not appear to be borne out by the 
evidence which the police have obtained,—evidence which 
does not point to the renewal of this woman's acquaint- 
ance with Church till a day or two after the murder. The 
probability is that Mrs. Thomas was murdered on Sunday, the 
2nd March, the Monday being used in cleaning and washing the 
house, so as to get rid of the traces of the murder. The renewal 
of Katharine Webster’s relations with Hammersmith did not 
take place till Tuesday, March 4th,—the day that the box with 
the remains was thrown into the river; while on the last day of 
February, Katharine Webster seems to have been to Kingston, 
where the police are trying to find traces of an accomplice, if 
accomplice she had. It appears that she had obtained sugar of 
lead,—a violent poison,—of some person at Kingston. Katharine 
Webster's so-called confession is not a statement on the truth 
of which any sort of reliance can be placed. 


The discussion in the Commons on Tuesday concern- 
ing the management of Wellington College, though it 
resulted, by a minute majority of 7 (67 against 60) in favour 
of the present management, and against the proposed Royal 
Commission of Inquiry, will certainly do much to expose the ex- 
pensive system of living now prevailing amongst many of the 
pupils of Wellington College. Doubtless Mr. Gladstone showed 
that the introduction of civilians there, far from having preju- 
diced the sons of military men, for whose sake Wellington 
College was founded, has greatly contributed to the funds at 
the disposal of the College for the education of the orphan sons 
of soldiers. But even Mr. Gladstone, though he was speaking 
against inquiry, had to admit that a very formidable case had 
been made out against the costliness of living at the College ; 
and Sir Thomas Acland stated that he had seen bills for 
Brussels and Kidderminster carpets for newly admitted boys, 
when there were old carpets which would have served well 
enough,—and that the real grievance is the needlessly expensive 
style of the College, which renders it unsuitable for the sons of 
poor men, or even of men of moderate means. The real meaning 
of the division was that this charge at least must be held to 
have been made out. 





At the annual dinner of the members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, on Wednesday, Mr. Roebuck, who was called upon to 
answer for the House of Commons, said that he could not answer 
for any particular House of Commons, but he would answer for 
“‘the House of Commons in the abstract.” And he claimed forthis 
“ House of Commons in the abstract” that it had led England to 
her present glory, by approving the invasion of savage nations all 
the world over, the taking of uncivilised or half-civilised countries 
like India with the strong hand, and “ extending our dominion 
over every strange people within our control.” He thought the 
House of Commons in the concrete,—the present House,— 
ought to follow the example of this “House of Commons 
in the abstract,” ought to go and do likewise. This is very 
dark language of Mr. Roebuck’s. We suppose he means 
by “the House of Commons in the abstract,” a House of 
Commons full of Mr. Roebucks, or ready to be guided by 
Mr. Roebuck,—and whatever may be said to the prejudice 
of the present House of Commons, we hardly think that could 
be said even of it. But so far as any House of Commons has 
come near Mr. Roebuck’s ideal of ‘the House of Commons in 
the abstract,” it is the existing House, so that we wonder he did 
not speak up for it at once. The conception of any House of 
Commons nearer to Mr. Roebuck’s ideal than the present 
House, is almost too frightful to contemplate steadily. The 
barks of a House of “ Tear-’ems ” would be so much worse than 
their bites, that the human ear could hardly survive it. 
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will do nothing, beyond hinting that there may hereafter be a 








Consols were on Friday 973 to 97}. 
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and denied his inclination for ey n 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. aan os a hardly fair, one tne = 


THE BUDGET. 


HE Budget is the perfection of cowardice,—the Budget of 

a Government which likes a showy policy, but hates the 

cost of it. Sir Stafford Northcote ended his speech by 
saying that he made his proposal,—that is, the pro- 
posal to get all the bills renewed, and go on living 
in a fool’s paradise as to the cost of the war actually 
on hand,—with the full conviction that we are taking 
a “right course.”. Where such convictions come from, when 
men are deliberately putting off obvious duties, it would be a 
difficult matter to find out. But that they do come even to 
more reckless spendthrifts than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, there can be no doubt, even though these con- 
victions are of no weight at all when tried in the balance 
of cool judgment. It is so very easy for public men to 
grow convictions,—or, rather, they grow up so spontane- 
ously for themselyes—in favour of the course which it 
seems the most conducive to party interests to take, 
that even with men of Sir Stafford Northcote’s calibre, 
we cannot attach any real importance to the profession 
of a conviction of this kind, though regarded merely 
as evidence that there is more to say for their conclu- 
sions than on the surface there seems to be. So far 
as we can judge, the only apology for the Budget, if it be 
an apology, is this,—that it puts off for the present the evil 
hour when we shall have to face our liabilities. But no 
reason at all why we should thus put them off, except the 
depressed condition of trade, was suggested by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Now, the depressed condition of trade is, 
as we believe, in no small degree due to the great expenditure 
on war and the preparations for war, so that why we should 
expect to improve our position by simply continuing 
that expenditure and renewing our promises to pay, it 
is not easy to conceive. And we very much doubt if 
Sir Stafford Northcote himself would have ventured to pro- 
pose this slipshod policy, if the figures he put forward 
had been as frank as they ought to have been. This, however, 
they certainly are not. In the first place, his estimate of Ex- 
penditure for the present year is not candid. He places it at 
£81,153,573, and this is the figure which will go out to the 
country. But then he coolly remarks that that contains 
no provision for the Zulu war during the current year,— 
though he hopes that such provision may be obtained out of his 
estimated surplus. In other words, his surplus is no surplus. 
He should have put his expenditure at £83,055,000, as well 
as his revenue, and confessed to having no surplus for paying 
off Debt. But next, even that would not have represented the 
truth, We shall be more than lucky if we get off with such 
an expenditure on the Zulu war during the year as would be 
covered by the nominal surplus; and yet, beside this, the Govern- 
ment are holding out the prospect of sending a large force to 
Eastern Roumelia for the joint occupation, which must cost a 
great deal, and for which no provision at all is made in the 
Budget. And again, they propose to lend £2,000,000 without 
interest to India, and make provision in the Budget for nothing 
but the interest of this loan, on the ground that in a year and 
a half we ought to be having a first instalment of it, 
amounting to £300,000, repaid,—a prospect which, in the 
present state of Indian finance, is, we should think, highly 
problematic. In other words, while the Government put 
forth figures which will lead the inconsiderate to suppose 
that the expenditure of the year is only £81,153,000, 
with a fair prospect of a good surplus, the real expendi- 
ture of the year, including the Indian loan, will be more 
than £85,000,000, even if they are so fortunate as to escape 
with a Zulu expenditure of less than £1,900,000, and to 
incur no extra expenditure on the force for putting down 
the Bulgarians in the interest of the Porte. The nominal 
figures of the expenditure are onlynominal. The actual expendi- 
ture will exceed it by four millions at least, probably more, 
and the only reason for giving us these unreal figures is that 
the estimates for the Zuiu war cannot yet be made in detail ; 
while the arrangements for repaying the loan we are lending to 
India, promise us—if the Indian Exchequer can afford it—a first 
instalment of £300,000 in about a year and a half. Sir 
Stafford Northcote does not see the need of reminding the 
public that, nevertheless, we must borrow two millions this year, 
in order to make the loan at all. Certainly the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may fairly take credit for having no leaning to 
what he calls “ heroic finance.” He might have gone further, 


repudiate entirely the policy of paying our way - rm to 
to wrap up, as he does, the acknowledgment of the a, 
burden we are incurring. That the details of the Zulu — 
ture are unsettled is no reason for not definitely cotinationn 
least its minimum cost in the expenditure of the year. . 
there is a doubtful prospect of getting back £300,000 of 8 

to India in 1880-81, is no reason at all for not acknow Pind 
that we must somehow provide £2,000,000, besides the interest 
on it, for that loan during the present year. And if the expense 

a Roumelian expedition is unfortunately really, in principle a 
least, determined on,—the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
assuredly have added a round sum to the Estimates, to de. 
fray that expense. A less candid confession of the ex 
expenses of the year than Sir Stafford Northcote’s has 
never been produced during the life of the present genera. 
tion of politicians. It is not only not “heroic finance -” it 
is almost disingenuous finance. Its principle appears to be 
“trust in Providence, enumerate separately all your liabilities, 
but keep your totals down.” 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s excuses for not attempting, even 
partially, to pay his way were three,—first, that the “extr. 
ordinary” expenditure was so very extraordinary, and s0 up. 
likely to recur,—which from a Government which is itself 
so very extraordinary, and especially so extraordinary in the 
particular line of stimulating extraordinary expenditure, js 
not, we think, a very sound reason. Nothing seems to us mor 
like a law of nature than that such a Government as this, 
which sows hot-headed men broadcast in all our distant 
dependencies, and declines to remove them, even when 
it rebukes them, should find that it reaps a crop of 
extraordinary expenditure. The next reason Sir Stafford 
Northcote advances for not paying his way, nor even 
attempting something modest towards it, is that the times 
are so bad, and especially that the pressure on the compar 
tively easy classes is so evident. No reason could be better 
for keeping expenditure down, but as a reason for deferring pay- 
ment for expenditure fairly incurred, it strikes us as utterly 
bad. If economy has only reached the luxurious and 
easy-going classes, all we can say is that it ought to go 
farther. The policy of the Jingoes has not been adopted 
to please the easy-going classes. If it pleased any- 
body, it pleased the residuum, and the residuum onght 
to feel the pressure. Yet Sir Stafford Northcote’s ows 
evidence is that the revenue has not suffered at all in tea or 
malt, and has increased as regards malt,—while it has. 
suffered in wine, and in the licences of the Inland Revenue, 
which really measure the luxuries of the middle-class, The 
cost of a policy which, if it has pleased any one, has 
pleased the masses, should be made to come home to the 
masses more distinctly. Sir Stafford Northcote’s reason, 
though a very good reason for deprecating more wars, and 
more brag which leads to wars, is a very bad one for dispensing 
those who like this sort of policy from the duty of paying forit. 
The last of Sir Stafford Northcote’s reasons for declining to 
pay at present the fair price of the policy of the Government 
is, perhaps, the shabbiest of all. Appealing to the history of the 
National Debt, he shows that by the steady and potent action of 
the old policy of raising a large part of the Debt by terminable 
annuities, even the efforts of the present Government towards 
the increase of our indebtedness have hardly outstripped the 
counterbalancing effect of the prudence of former Governments 
in providing for its gradual extinction. In spite of recent 
lavishness, we are, he says, but little more indebted than 
last year, and but for the local borrowings of the country 
from the Imperial Government, we should be, even 
as it is, less indebted than last year. In other words, 
the Government have not quite succeeded in squandering 
all the proceeds of the various expedients for extinguish- 
ing Debt, and but for the local loans they may even boast 
that they would have squandered a good deal less than the 
Debt-extinguishing resources thus organised. Doubtless, that 
is true, but it is indeed a very miserable, not to say mean, 
position for a Finance Minister to take up in a year when 
England has no great war on hand, nothing but the 
sort of war the cost of which we have hitherto always de- 
frayed out of revenue; and no great calamity to plead, nothing 
but a depression of trade far inferior to that which forty years 
ago was not considered inconsistent with a large increase of 
taxation. We fear that the true explanation of the Budget 
is the prospect of a General Election. A tradesman 





hesitates to send in his bill until the private favour 
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: asked of his customer, has been conferred, 
~. factemenn will not enlarge its demands on the 
a ers till the country has had the opportunity, if it is un- 
il to avail itself thereof, of expressing its confidence in 
The existing Administration once more. That may be a wise, 
but it is assuredly a shabby policy. It is the policy of the 

ash steward, who understood how to make to himself friends 
"the Mammon of unrighteousness, and who earned the humili- 
mium which this Government certainly deserves, that 


” _ oem in his generation than the “ children of light.” 





IN THE TONE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


importance of the Zulu debate in the House of Com- 
mons consists mainly in this,—that it marks the turn of 
the tide, a change not only in the extent of the Tory majority, 
but in the temper of the House of Commons. There never 
was a better opportunity for waving the Imperial banner, and 
nobody waved it. On the contrary, every Tory, before he 
spoke, put it carefully by in the cupboard. By far the easiest 
defence for Sir Bartle Frere would have been to say that he 
understood “ British interests ” better than Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
that he had kept a single eye on those interests, despising the 
«feeble cosmopolitans ” who object to slaughter when England 
would benefit by blood, and that he had erred only in being 
too completely a Briton of whom we ought to be proud,—and 
nobody said it. Lord Elcho wanted to say it, and the House 
would scarcely hear. That was the kind of defence made for 
Sir Henry Elliot, and it would have been made for Sir Bartle 
Frere, by graver men than Lord Elcho, but that the temper of 
the hour has changed. Pans are thought discordant, and 
hurrahing very noisy. The very Jingoes are tired of brag, of 
menaces, of scientific frontiers, of indefinite extensions of re- 
sponsibility. The Carlton would elect Theebaw on its Com- 
mittee, if only he would not attack; and the Times is 
whispering that it might be better not to go to Cabul. 
Not twelve months ago the astounding statement made, and 
proved, by Mr. Courtney in his able though bitter speech 
would have excited transports of enthusiasm on Tory benches, 
but on Monday it was listened to with a sort of horror. 
He proved conclusively a fact which had escaped every 
other critic of the Government—ourselves included—that Sir 
Bartle Frere, not content with the Transvaal and Zululand, 
had formally and officially proposed to assume the protectorate 
of all Africa from the Tugela to Lake N’gami, an unknown sec- 
tion of the planet, and to establish supervising Residents in every 
important kraal; and that he had sent agents—Capt. Patterson 
and Mr, Sargeaunt—to begin the work, who have been cruelly 
muriered. And he also showed that her Majesty’s Government, 
instead of peremptorily forbidding a project far wilder than 
even Sir Julius Vogel’s proposal for the absorption of Poly- 
nesia—a project which reads like the dream of some Brumma- 
gem Alexander—had received it with appreciation, and only 
asked for the details of expense. Last July, Sir Bartle Frere 
actually forwarded a despatch saying,— 

“That copies of Mr. Bailey’s report [on the country between the 
Transvaal and the Zambesi] had been forwarded to Sir T. Shepstone ; 
that a certain time must elapse before he could pay much attention 
to the tribes between the Transvaal and the deserts beyond, but it 
would be seen that they were all more or less anxious to be under the 
British flag; that the report strongly confirmed the impression left 
by Mr. Palgrave’s account of the country further back; that it would 
be found necessary sooner or later to extend the British dominion or 
protectorate in some form or other over all the tribes between the 
Orange River and Lake N’gami, and the longer it was delayed, the 
more troublesome the operation wonld become. The enclosure in the 
same despatch continued :—‘ To declare such a protectorate as I have 
suggested appears to be a large scheme of annexation, but it is not so 
in reality. It is simply an authoritative declaration of facts already 
recognised by every petty chief between the Orange River and the 
southern limit of the Portuguese territory, that the Sovereign of 
England is the great chief the displeasure of whose smallest official is 
more to be dreaded than the wrath of powerful native chieftains, who 
habitually protect the weak against the powerful aggressor, and loves 
to maintain peace.’ ” 

Think, twelve months ago, how the Ministry would have 
bounced about that, and how their followers would have 
toared, and what kind of a prose song the Telegraph would 
have published to the glory of that “ far-seeing and Imperial- 
minded” Syrian, who had solved the African difficulty, as well 
asthe Asian mystery, in so grandiose a manner. Now, the 
Tories carefully avoided so dangerous a topic, and breathed 
through the whole debate not one wish to proclaim the Queen 
Empress of Africa from the Lakes downwards to the sea. 
They did not even care to annex Zululand. The fever-fit is 
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over, and though the Government was supported, or rather 
pardoned, for not recalling Sir Bartle Frere, the triumphant 
majorities of the period of Jingo delirium were wholly wanting. 
No average Tory heartily supported the Government in debate. 
No Liberal ratted in a grand oration. Even“ Tear’em” showed 
no disposition for a bite of Africa. Although Lord Harting- 
ton formally and distinctly accepted the responsibility of 
Sir C. Dilke’s motion, which he had himself corrected, and 
although Sir Stafford Northcote, with equal distinctness, took 
up the challenge on behalf of the Ministry, the Government 
had a majority of only sixty,—that is, only its strict party 
majority, which is fifty-six, and the four pseudo-Liberals,— 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Foster, Mr. H. O. Lewis, and Sir E. Watkin, 
who habitually cross over in any general action. The Govern- 
ment have lost all power of attraction even upon Mr. Cowen 
and the Home-rulers, and are reduced to their regular follow- 
ing, who voted, no doubt, but scarcely made an appearance in 
debate. This is a terrible falling-off, and presages the 
beginning of that end for which all men who care for the 
greatness rather than for the bigness of the Empire so wearily 
long. 

There was another sign, too, of the deeadence of the 
Ministry in this debate, and that was the evidence it afforded 
that men are at last struck with the unusual feebleness and 
want of courage of the Cabinet. The strongest points made 
against them no longer bore the character of warnings pre- 
saging disaster as a result of their over-boldness, but of re- 
proaches for their feebleness in council and in action. The 
note of the whole debate was that they had been warned of 
their servant’s intention to disobey them, and had not had the 
decision to restrain or to support him. No speech, not even 
Sir C. Dilke’s most effective exposition of the facts, was better 
received than Sir William Harcourt’s, and his speech was from 
end to end an indictment of her Majesty’s Government for 
want of ordinary capacity, sometimes earnest, sometimes jocular, 
but always contemptuous. They resign! They had just laid 
down “the principle that the duty of public servants who had 
received the severest censure was to remain at their posts.” They 
had received definite assurances of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy last 
year, yet had sent him neither prchibitions nor reinforcements. 
The very origin of Sir Bartle Frere’s independence was his 
contempt for the feebleness of the Government. “He” (Sir 
W. Harcourt) “ had read the despatches of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and had found them admirable compositions, highly 
suggestive of those well-meaning men who can never give 
effect to their suggestions.” ‘ Well-meaning men!” Imagine 
her Majesty’s Government, which has flaunted the banner on 
three continents, defied Russia, regenerated Turkey, coerced 
the Khedive, conciliated M. Waddington, and almost alarmed 
a Zulu King, being patronised as “well-meaning!” Sir W. 
Harcourt is almost as bad as Tenniel, who suggests this week 
that the Ministers do not want any more “hot pies,” having 
already more before them than, by their own confession, 
“ they can manage.” The House ought to have been furious, 
and a few months ago would have been furious, but now it 
was only amused that the truth should be spoken so plainly 
out. The Ministry, continued Sir William, had censured Sir 
Bartle publicly, to evade censure on themselves, while secretly 
encouraging him to proceed ; and supported his policy though 
they did not approve it, which was the feeblest of all devices. 
His charge, in fact, was one of weak-mindedness, and so was 
Lord Hartington’s, when he pointed out that Government had 
in South Africa no policy at all, and had neither in despatches 
nor in debate expressed an opinion upon Sir Bartle’s plans, 
which, nevertheless, they had forbidden him to carry out. That 
after such taunts the Government, recently so worshipped, 
should be able only to claim a formal acquittal, and to secure 
that only by throwing over the agent whom, nevertheless, they 
retain in power, is a most significant sign of the change 
which has passed over opinion, as significant as the fact that 
they were attacked by men like Sir Robert Peel, whom all 
reckless policies attract ; by Mr. Gorst, who sits for a dockyard, 
and represents the opinion of borough Tories ; and by a steady 
supporter like Sir Henry Holland, who thoroughly under- 
stands the Colonial Office,—as significant as the change 
in the Liberal tone. Doubt, hesitation, weakness, have given 
way among Liberals to a conviction that happen what will, if 
the Empire is be rescued from endless disaster, this Ministry 
must be got rid of. Even if it be not true, as Lord Harting- 
ton said recently in his cool way, that “the country has 
had about enough of it,” “it” being the policy of Imperialism, 
that is clearly now the belief of the Liberal party, which 
has ceased to be stupified by the “imposing attitude” its 
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adversaries have assumed in the world, and sees at last that 
the Ministry, for all its boasting, is not even strong, cannot 
keep its agents in hand ; cannot choose successful Generals; 
cannot make the immense resources at its disposal quickly 
available,—is, in fact, so weak as to raise among the populace 
the impression that it is somehow unlucky. That is an 
impression which marks a popular disenchantment, the 
populace everywhere having for a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing a respect, or at least a tolerance, which it never 
shows for a sheep in the clothing of a wolf. A very 
few more blunders—and there will be more, for a Ministry 
in tremor always blunders—and this Government, belauded, 
besung, and bedecorated, will become a little ridiculous ; 
and in England, as everywhere else, there is little pity 
for the absurd. A “well-meaning Ministry that cannot 
carry out its intentions.” Heavens and earth, that a Tory 
House of Commons should listen to such a description of a 
Beaconsfield Administration, and should only laugh! We 
shall have Lord Granville before long telling the Premier to 
cheer up, for that Liberals think his disasters due to want of 
foresight, and not to wilful neglect; and Sir William Harcourt 
intervening to save the Chancellor of the Exchequer “ unneces- 
sary humiliation,” on the ground that although the Treasury 
is behind-hand, and India unable to pay her way, he fully in- 
tended, when he took power, to make both ends meet within 
a little. There was a tone among the Tories throughout this 
debate, an absence of anything that could attract the music- 
hall, an abstinence from “high falutin’,’ an avoidance of the 
grandiose, which suggests irresistibly that the raisin wine of 
chauvinism, so cloying, yet so heady, has worked off its effect, 
and the Ministry remain rather headachy, rather dull, and de- 
cidedly indisposed for any further posturing. 





THE QUEEN AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Qe STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was not able to deny on 
tI Monday night that the statement of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, in the 7imes, as to the long and expensive telegram, 
worth something like £110, sent by Lord Lytton direct to her 
Majesty, may be true. His answer simply amounted to an 
assertion that the Queen’s communications with her servants 
are private and not official communications, and that the 
Government know no more about them than they do about 
any of the private correspondence of her Majesty. It is clear, 
however, that an answer such as this makes the thorough 
discussion of the subject as to the relations of the Crown to the 
Government on matters of high policy, one of the most im- 
portant that can be brought before Parliament; and we trust 
Mr. Dillwyn may be fortunate enough to secure an early 
occasion for his very timely and necessary motion,—* That 
the direct interference of the Sovereign in the foreign policy 
of the country is not in ‘accordance with constitutional usage, 
as now understood and settled; and is, moreover, calculated 
to impair the privileges of this House, by unduly augmenting 
the powers of the Government, and enabling them, under cover 
of such personal interposition, to withdraw from the cognisance 
and control of this House important matters relating to policy 
and expenditure, properly within the scope of its powers and 
privileges.” We ourselves have never been amongst either the 
alarmists on the subject of the growth of the Prerogative, 
or even those who hold that the Sovereign should be re- 
duced to a mere figure-head, an ornamental centre-piece to 
the British Constitution, and nothing more. In answer to 
the able argument of Mr. Dunckley— Verax ”—we have 
maintained that whatever the tendency of the well-known 
views of Lord Beaconsfield on the Prerogative of the Crown 
may have been, this reign has not, on the whole, seen any 
revival, but rather, taking it all in all, a very decided and 
very satisfactory decline, in the personal power of the 
Sovereign over the policy of the nation. At the same time, 
it is not to be denied that during the last few years 
there has been a very decided and very unsatisfactory 
change in this respect. And it is hardly possible, 
whether we consider the great popularity of the Monarchy 
under the existing Sovereign, or the merits which have 
produced that popularity, to insist too much on the urgent 
duty of arresting this tendency, before there can be any 
danger of a rush of angry popular feeling. No moment 
can be more timely than the present,—when the Queen, rich 
in the sympathy and affection of her subjects, has, under 
the influence of an unwise Minister, made an error or two of 
the kind which a less popular Sovereign might be tempted to 
repeat with very different results,—to enter an earnest protest 





$$$ 
against an attempt to revive what we may fairly now 
unconstitutional modes of government which are full of 
auguries for the Throne, and therefore of prejudice to the 
ony and strength of the nation. 

he strictly Constitutional principle of the relat; 
Monarch to her Ministers, A Retavasial by the et. te 
cedents of the first part of the present reign, appears t be 
this,—that so far as the Sovereign, b 

9 gn, by argument or 
sentation, can really alter the deliberate convictions of her 
Ministry as to the best policy to be pursued, she jg j 
her full right in so doing, and may, indeed, well be eae 
what is in every way of the greatest possible benefit to the 
nation, but that what we want to be governed by is the 
deliberate resolve of the responsible Ministry, as affected 
the Sovereign’s representations, and not the resolve of the 
Monarch, as affected by the representations of her Constity. 
tional advisers. Now, as thus stated, the difference between 
these two things may seem to be almost evanescent, but it ig 
really, as every practical man will see at once, enormous, It is 
the difference between leaving the initiative to the Ministry, and 
nothing but the check of argument and representation to the 
Crown, and leaving the initiative to the Crown, and nothing but 
the check of argument and representation to the Ministry, We 
believe that it was the tendency of the late Baron Stockmars 
lessons, and of the late Prince Consort’s often very wise, but 
unfortunately far too elaborate and voluminous memoranda 
on the questions of the day, to do all that was possible 
to reduce the principle governing the relations betwen 
the Crown and the responsible Government of the day, 
on questions of external policy at least, to the latter 
formula,—while all the precedents of Lord Melbourne’s 
teaching and of the highest authorities on Constitutional 
matters, have always tended to reduce it to the former. Let 
us try the two, in reference to the illustration suggested 
recent events. Is it not perfectly obvious that, the Govem.- 
ment of the United Kingdom being what it is, if her Majesty 
is to be supplied with a large store of first-hand considera 
tions addressed privately to her,—and not accessible even to her 
Constitutional advisers,—not merely by letter, but by elaborate 
telegram, on matters so difficult to master, and so changing in 
their aspect from day to day, as the foreign relations of India 
to the countries on the North-West Frontier, the overworked, 
hurried, and anxious Ministers will not come to the discussion 
of their policy with her Majesty under conditions at all likely 
to give their own views and wishes fair-play? Suppose 
the case of a great commercial house, in which the 
senior partner received very long and elaborate communica- 
tions as to the condition of things in the most critical 
department of the house’s business at the earliest mo- 
ment, which communications were not sent to his partners, 
and not communicated to them,—is it not perfectly obvious 
that the result would be that in the discussion of the 
practical course to be taken, he would soon become far 
more than a match for them, even though his judgment 
were not so sound, and not so thoroughly penetrated by 
the right principles of commercial policy as theirs? It 
stands to reason and common-sense that if the initiative is 
really to remain with the Ministers, and there is only to be left 
to the Sovereign the moral check of great experience, a weighty 
personal judgment, and high position, the Ministers should 
have all the elements of the question they have to determine 
before them in all their bearings, in ample time to come toa 
considerate and decided conclusion, before submitting their 
views to her Majesty ; and that any proceeding whatever which 
tends to render this course difficult or impossible, must tend 
to take the initiative from the Ministers of the Crown, and 
to transfer it to the Crown. If new facts, new lights, 
new authorities, are to be sprung upon the Ministers of the 
Crown by the Sovereign, before they have had time to con 
sider and discuss them, and perhaps at the very instant when 
a final resolve of the highest moment is to be taken, of cours? 
due weight will never be given to those popular principles with 
which the Government, who are virtually chosen by the repre 
sentatives of the people, ought to be, and often at least are, 
imbued. What we want is fair-play for the great interests of 
the nation. But those interests can never be properly guard 
by a Government who have not the opportunity of gravely 
weighing them in council, in relation to all the alleged 
dangers and perils which are said to threaten our Empire, 
before discussing them with the Sovereign. If te 
Queen comes into Council with her Ministers, armed with 
long and elaborate information with which they have 
hot, or may have not, been furnished, she must obtain 
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ach more than her proper regulative and constitutional 
infinence in shaping the policy of an hour of danger. 
Go far as we see, nothing is more probable than that the 

- + and cause of the strangely needless and strangely 

erse war which we are still waging with Afghanistan, 
may have been greatly influenced by direct representations 
from Lord Lytton to the Queen which anticipated the in- 
formation at the disposal of the Government, and greatly in- 
fluenced the resolves taken in moments of emergency. Of course, 
it is impossible to prove this,—of course it may not be the 
fact, But it is quite certain that if the Empress of India has 
been supplied directly with very full and elaborate arguments 
by the Viceroy for the policy he has wished to pursue, the effect 
of that proceeding must have been to reduce very much the 
moral influence of the responsible Ministers in any discussion 
with the Queen, and especially to diminish the weight attaching 
to general principles, as compared with the weight attaching 
to what look like menacing events. It is not till the real 
evidence for, and weight of, the alleged insults, for instance, 
of foreign Powers, have been calmly discussed by men who 
recall what war means, to what it will lead, what it must 
cost, and how little we can gain by it, that such assumed insults 
begin to be seen in their due significance or insignificance. 
If evidence of such insults had been, as they well may have 
been, supplied in elaborate communications to the Crown, com- 
munications which the Ministers had had no means of properly 

ighing and testing, of course it would have had far 
-more than its due effect on the result. In a case of this 
kind, we speak, and must speak, to a great extent, hypo- 
thetically. We do not know what the value of Lord Lytton’s 
£110 telegram may have been, or whether it really armed the 
Sovereign with a kind of information likely to influence any 
great practical decision. But this is plain,—that if the full 
msibility of the Ministry is to be maintained, all such in- 
formation should go to them first, and be by them carefully 
discussed, before they are compelled to offer their advice on it 
tothe Crown. Any other course will lead, and must lead, to 
an undue and very dangerous increase of the prerogative of 
the Orown, 

And we must remember that the time isa critical one. When 
Mr. Disraeli made the Queen into the Empress of India, he did 
so with a flourish of trumpets not at all unlikely to persuade 
the Monarch that there ought to be a new departure in rela- 
tion to her own personal influence over the policy of her Indian 
Government. The House of Commons will not soon forget the 
night on which Mr. Disraeli assured them that the question 
of the title to be assumed by her Majesty was a matter of 
prerogative, and that the House should not even know what 
it was to be till it had given leave for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill empowering her to assume that new 
title. No doubt he was foiled. The House would not 
discuss a Bill for conferring on the Queen a title of 
which it did not know the style. But the mere attempt 
showed what kind of ideas the Minister was attempting 
to instil into the mind of the Sovereign, and the sort of 
effect they were calculated to produce. And now, unless the 
House of Commons repeat the warning then given to the 
Queen, we shall be in danger of seeing the poison at 
work. Hence we hold that while the Queen is as generally 
and as justly beloved as she is, while these lessons in Preroga- 
tive are still new and insufficiently learned, we ought once more 
to utter a warning which may avert what, if it were to go on, 
might easily result in a much more dangerous struggle, under 
4 much less popular Prince. 





THE “ NIHILIST ” COMMITTEE IN RUSSIA. 


HE Nihilist Committee or governing authority of the 
4 Revolutionary Association of Russia has become so 
‘important a factor in European politics, that it is worth while 
to examine its organisation steadily, and calculate with as 
little prejudice as if it were a legitimate power, its chances 
of failure or success. It is probable, or certain, of course, that 
five-sixths of all the stories circulated about it, and especially 
the stories which attribute to it Romanoff adherents, are either 

less rumours, or fictions set afloat with an intelligible pur- 
pose, namely, to overawe the functionaries; but a few facts 
seem to be proved by the evidence beyond all question. The 


Russian Government, though still receiving devoted support 
from the masses of the people, and especially from the whole 
body of the peasantry, has aroused, mainly by its evil habit of 
trusting despotic power to certain subordinates, the deadly 
hostility of a considerable section of the better-educated 





classes of society, which feels itself at once crushed and 
humiliated by the leaden rule of the Court, and of its principal 
internal agency, the Secret Police. When there is no law. 
however harsh, which restricts functionaries’ action, no con- 
spicuous person can ever feel really safe. This hostility, per- 
ceptible in all histories af Russia for the last seventy years, 
has of late become so bitter, probably from comparison with 
the situation of the better classes in other lands, that it 
has found expression in a secret Revolutionary Tribunal, 
a Committee which professes to try and sentence the 
higher officials for acts of cruelty or oppression. This Com- 
mittee, which may be directed in the last resort by an indi- 
vidual, evidently commands the adhesion of many persons in 
all classes—the highest aristocracy included—establishes and 
conceals secret presses, apparently by the aid of women so 
highly placed that they are not suspected, and commands 
agents who will risk death and commit assassinations when 
they are ordered. In a society like that of Russia, where a 
great many families believe themselves outraged by the Police, 
and are ready to declare a vendetta against officials, where broken 
careers abound, where offences against the system, and not 
against the general conscience, are unsparingly punished, and 
where students grow utterly reckless with hatred of the savage 
measures of repression from time to time dealt out to them, 
men at once trustworthy and desperate can always be found, 
and at the present moment more easily than ever, because 
assassins have not to face popular hostility. It is perfectly 
evident from many incidents, and especially from the trial of 
Vera Sassulitch, that the body of the people, in the cities at 
all events, detest the Secret Police, and perhaps the re- 
gular Police also; consider them worthy of death, and will 
no more interfere to secure justice on their murderers 
than the people of France in 1789 would interfere to arrest 
those who planned the burning of chateaux. Vera Sassulitch 
was acquitted by picked respectables. The Committee there- 
fore find sufficient agents, and for a whole year they have 
resolutely carried out their expressed resolve to execute every 
official guilty in their eyes of oppression. General Trepoff, 
Chief of the Secret Police, though not killed, was seriously 
wounded, and driven from power. General Mezenzeff, 
his successor, was killed ; and now General Drenteln has been 
shot at, and warned that he will not be suffered to escape. 
Prince Krapotkine, Governor of Charkoff, was shot ; Colonel 
Knopp, at Odessa, was strangled ; and in many of the towns 
of the Empire, Moscow, Kieff, and Taganrog, in particular, 
less noticeable victims have fallen, once or twice in numbers 
at atime. In no case, except that of General Trepoff, has the 
assassin been discovered and seized, and in that case she was 
acquitted by a jury among whom were many decorés, whose 
palpable and, indeed, avowed feeling was that Vera Sassulitch 
had committed only a justifiable homicide. Although endless 
arrests have been made, they have only deepened the exaspera- 
tion, the net being flung too widely, and the Central Committee 
remains undiscovered and unseized. So entire is the failure 
of the Police, that the public begins to believe that it does not 
wish to succeed, and to say that its members are in the con- 
spiracy ; while it may be assumed as proved that it is either 
terrorised, or what is quite as probable, utterly stupified, by a 
duty for which its chronic quarrel with society partially dis- 
qualifies it. The Committee goes on striking, sending its 
deadly menaces and issuing its haughty proclamations, as if it 
were conscious of some secret power that secured to it 
invisibility. Meanwhile, the alarm among the higher officials 
has risen to a height which threatens the organisation of the 
State. The Emperor himself, often threatened, and always 
in more or less danger from conspiracies unconnected with 
Nihilism, is disturbed at once by apprehension—for the fear 
of assassination shakes even the strongest nerves, Cromwell’s, 
the German Emperor's, our own Queen’s—and by a feeling of 
baffled rage; great officials, even Ministers, resign in alarm ; 
and worse than all, the great men of the Court begin, as 
usual under a reign of terror, to suspect and distrust each 
other. Any Liberal may be a Nihilist, and suspicion spares 
no one, not even the Heir to the Throne, whose one interest of 
course is the security of the Executive which he must one day 
direct. We believe, too, though this, of course, we cannot 
prove, that the agitation is greatly increased by the readiness 
of the leaders of parties, as parties exist in Russia, not indeed 
to join or to approve the Nihilists, but to use the terror the 
Nihilists create as a means of enforcing the necessity of follow- 
ing the policy they themselves suggest. We are greatly mis- 
taken if the more fanatical Panslavist partisans, though in- 
capable themselves of assassination, have not been able to 

















derive strength from the terror kept up by a darker organi- 
sation. 

Will the Nihilists effect anything? To discover a reason- 
able answer to that question, it is necessary, first of all, to 
form an opinion as to whether such a Society, which uses 
assassination as a weapon, yet is not supported by a nationality 
or a creed, can possibly live long. It is difficult to believe that 
it can. The risk of betrayal from within is tremendous ; very 
few consciences will bear the strain of continuous assassina- 
tions, and one striking failure or punishment would greatly 
diminish the number of trustworthy agents. The Committee 
has not, in the last resort, physical force at its disposal, as the 
French Terrorists had; and if discovered, either by accident 
or treachery, would be relentlessly stamped out. Still, Russia 
is the land of secret organisations. Some secret sects there have 
survived the most relentless persecution, and the Committee 
may be able to keep itself alive for some years, while 
its original members are not arrested, and retain their 
energy and fanaticism. In that event, it may succeed 
in suppressing the Secret Police and preventing politi- 
cal cruelty, and might even so terrorise the Government as 
to produce an avowed change of system, but for an obstacle 
peculiar to itself, and so far as we know, unprecedented in 
modern organisations of the kind. It defines no object with 
which, when attained, it will be satisfied. So far as we know 
—though that, of course, may be a defect of imperfect 
knowledge—it has put out no programme of any kind. 
It does not ask for a new Constitution, or that the Em- 
peror should act always according to law, or that a Parlia- 
ment should be called, or that any great social change 
should be effected. The ordinary Nihilists offer the land 
to the peasantry, and as a body plead for an ultra-democracy, 
which would, in practice, create in Russia a régime of allied 
Communes,—the dream, we believe, of the remarkable Russian 
Red, Benni, who died at Mentana; but this Committee has 
issued no intelligible programme. It either is, or affects to 
be, a tribunal like the Vehmgericht, intent not on altering 
anything, but on seeing that powerful persons shall do 
justice and love mercy, under penalty of death, which 
is not so much a plan as an aspiration, Any Czar 
might heartily accept it, and yet the system might, 
if the Czar were either weak or deficient in laborious diligence, 
go on as before. Some plan would seem to be indispensable 
to any political changes. The Vehmgericht held oppressors 
in awe through whole provinces, but founded absolutely 
nothing. Unless a programme can be put forward which 
will attract the nation, or the officials, or the army, the 
Emperor—whose own life, as we have often pointed out, 
can, in the last resort, be protected like a standard, 
by direct physical means, by armour, and guns, and 
castles, and seclusion—cannot be coerced by any Society 
into a radical change of system. There is no leverage to act 
upon him except personal fear, from which he can be pro- 
tected, and that seldom operates with sufficient force. It 
did so operate in the case of Napoleon IIL, but then the 
Carbonari were driving through terrorism at a direct and 
limited end,—one quite possible of attainment, and one which 
the Emperor himself, in his own heart, also cordially desired. 
The enfranchisement of Italy by France is a different 
object from the liberation of Russia by Romanoffs, even if 
any revolution so definite as that is sought by the Nihilist 
Committee. It is possible that, as the terror rises high, 
and with it the danger of discovery, popular support may be 
sought by the Committee in some definite programme of re- 
form ; but, in its absence, it is hard to believe that the Com- 
mittee can effect any great change, beyond increasing the 
existing difficulty of working the Russian machine at all. 
If the Secret Police is paralysed, which is the only re- 
sult as yet visible, political prisoners may be more gently 
‘treated, but the Emperor’s means of restraining the regular 
Administration will be greatly weakened, and for one thing, 
peculation will be enormously increased. The Emperor’s in- 
terest is not bad government, but good government, with 
himself as its source, but with the Secret Police his con- 
trolling power must in part pass away. It seems to us that 
the Nihilist Committee, on its present groove of action, runs 
the risk of deepening the administrative confusion, which 
is always one curse of Russia, without securing any 
end, except, perhaps, lenient treatment for political prisoners, 
—a good result, no doubt, but not one which justifies, 
even if anything could justify, the use of so terrible a 


machinery. 
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TWO DOUBTFUL PROJECTS, 


we arrangement whatever is better than that 
should regain a province which she has ‘oot 
“mixed occupation” of Eastern Roumelia is co a 
better than an occupation by Turkish troops. We — 
admit that, but that is all that can be said for 
plan of “mixed occupation” which is about to be = 
only to create an impression among English electors 
Lord Beaconsfield did not fail at Berlin, and which y; 
produce innumerable difficulties. The situation en 
. 5 as 
on all hands, is this: —-The South Bulgarians have decided that 
it is better to die fighting than to be massacred by Turkish 
soldiers, and intend, therefore, if Turkish regiments are 
admitted into their State, to rise en masse in insurrection, vi 
can produce about 80,000 half-trained men, all armed with 
breech-loaders, and although they cannot defeat the Turkish 
Army, they can make the contest so severe that the 
Pashas, growing furious and frightened, will resort to exti 
tion. Moreover, they can by an alliance with the North 
Bulgarians, with the Montenegrins, with the Macedoni 
and with the Greeks of the Kingdom, create so large a moyp. 
ment, that the whole Eastern Question will be reo 
The Slavs of Austria will again be agitated, and again 
place pressure upon the Hapsburgs, whom they saved jn 
1848; while the Russian Army will demand that, what 
ever the consequences, their work shall not be undone, Eng. 
land, with an incapable Ministry which cannot even keep the 
Treasury full, and with two wars. on hand and a third e. 
pected, is in no position to commence a great campaign ; and the 
Czar, if his hand were forced, might again reach the lines of 
Tchataldja. The simple and the right way to avoid this 
danger is to compel the Sultan to appoint the Heredi 
Prince of Bulgaria Governor-General of East Roumelia, and so 
tide over the time till the dismissal of the Beaconsfield 
Ministry allows the two Bulgarias to be re-united as Moldavia 
and Wallachia have been, but this plan does not suit the 
English Premier. He still wants to appear as if he 
had had a success, and to give a chance to an Asiatic 
people, as against a European one; and he has 
therefore, that a mixed Austrian, Italian, and English 
Army shall hold down East Roumelia nominally for a year 
or two, but really, until some other combination can be 
found, or the English people have forgotten his grand 
triumph, the Treaty of Berlin. All Europe has agreed, 
— the Russians particularly — though Prince Bismarck 
grimly declines to send a contingent, and France smilingly 
reserves her strength for herself, and for the support of 
her financiers’ monstrous claims on Egypt. The arrange- 
ments are nearly settled, Turkey only holding out for some 
money from England, which, under pretext of a conversion 
of the Debt, she may obtain, and the country will therefore 
in a few weeks be committed to another expedition. The War 
Office will have to find a large Division of 4,000 men of all 
arms to do police duty in East Roumelia, nominally, though 
we admit not really, in the honourable position of mer- 
cenaries of the Sultan; and Sir Stafford Northcote will have 
to bring forward a supplementary vote. This latter statement 
will be denied, and it will be alleged that East Roumelia will 
find the money, but it must be found by England, The 
Roumelians will never bear to pay about four times as 
much for the British Division, which, being Turcophile, 
will be unpopular, as they pay for the Italian Division ; and the 
British Treasury must bear, at all events, the cost of its extra 
allowances. The men will be as much lost as if sent to 
Burmah, while the chance of being involved in furious 
quarrels will be indefinitely increased, more especially as any 
English severity in putting down insurrection is certain 
to be condemned in Parliament. Had the wise stipulations 
of the Treaty of San Stefano been carried out, and 
South Bulgaria extended to the Aigean, our work would 
have been easy, for the Fleet could have lain off Kavala; but 
Lord Beaconsfield deliberately made South Bulgaria inacessible to 
a maritime Power, and our occupying Division will be stationed, 
as it were, in space. The cost of the Army of Occupation will 
be so great, that administration will be difficult ; the Sultan 
will have no authority in the province of the kind Pashas 
desire ; and we may easily get into a guerilla war with the 
Bulgarians, thus ingeniously incurring the hatred of Rus 
sians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Turks, all at once; while 
the Austrians ingenuously avow that they shall use their 
army of occupation to threaten Novi Bazar from the rear. 
A more perfect arrangement for the production of complica 
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imagined, or one which, if our wars con- 
will be more burdensome; and it is all 
en in order to prevent a Christian people in Eastern 
verning itself as it pleases. At the very same 
woments Roumania and Servia are being bullied into wild 
ee uite properly—to compel them to leave off 
‘ng Jews, who, though most unfairly treated, are 
pot compared with Christians under Pashas. _ They 
gre an Oriental and not a Christian people, and oppression on 
is therefore acknowledged to be scandalous. — , 
Jost as this plan is becoming mature, and this burden is 
thrown upon the Empire, it is made clear that the war in 
stan is to be extended. Yakoob Khan has so com- 
pletely triumphed, that the Sirdars in charge of his father’s 
ireasare at Balkh are bringing it to Cabul, whence he in- 
nds to carry on the war, confident that even if the English 
vin, they will not be able to remain. He has stirred up all 
the tribes of the Hills, until, as the correspondents report, it is 
to shoot any armed man who even approaches a 
British officer; and the great tribes near Jellalabad -have 
become 80 hostile that an expedition has been sent against 
so well organised that the first incident in its 
march has been the destruction by drowning of a whole 
gadron of the 10th Hussars. Yakoob, it is clear, 
means fighting; the snows are melting fast on the hills, so 
that the troops suffer from the heat in Jellalabad ; and about 
April 15th a march forward must be made, both by General 
Browne and General Roberts, upon Cabul. There is no other 
resource. If we do not attack, Yakoob will, for our outposts, such 
4s Jellalabad, are beyond the “ scientific frontier” which Lord 
Beaconsfield boasts about ; and even if we retire to Dhakka, to 
hold the Hills, with the tribes buzzing like angry bees, would 
require 10,000 men, and a million a year probably for ten 
years; while the unrest of India would still endure. Peace 
can be secured only at Cabul, and probably not there. It is 
certain that this march on the Afghan capital, however success- 
ful, will involve considerable loss, immense outlay for transport, 
and an expenditure day by day of officers who, like Major 
Wigram Battye, get killed because they are so efficient, and so 
nearlyirreplaceable. They consider—on good grounds, we believe, 
—that their duty is in front, they are as visible among natives as 
camels among sheep, and every Afghan who hopes for heaven 
tries the short-cut to get there,—that is, slays an officer, and 
quits the world believing and contented. It will be necessary, 
even if we succeed without a siege of Cabul, to reinforce the 
invading army with at least the whole of General Maude’s 
division, moving up another to guard the communications 
through the Khyber, while communications over the Peiwar 
we trusted to the contingents of the Sikh States, gallant 
and very faithful men, but half-disciplined, and creating none 
of the awe among the Hillmen which is created by the Euro- 
pans. Of course, the work can be done. The Indian mili- 
tary Monarchy is very strong when supported by the British 
Treasury, but the expense, the waste, and the burden will be 
mormous. In Zululand, in Afghanistan, in Roumelia, and 
posibly in Burmah, the Government is slowly wasting away 
the British Army—that wonderful, but small and costly 
machine—and all to gain what? In Roumelia, to keep 
a European people under an Asiatic rule. In Zululand, 
to annex a province or gain an authority which will be, 
bythe acknowledgment of that Government itself, a simple 
nuisance. In Afghanistan, to acquire the right of garrison- 
ing three Passes which there is nobody to come through ; and 
in Barmah, to seize, at the best, a rich but unpeopled pro- 
vince, which we do not want. Of course, in the latter case, 
we may have no option; but to be left an option is the very 
object of wise statesmanship, not to get into, or fall into, a 
Position from which there is no honourable road but one. We 
do not believe in ultimate defeat, or even great coming disaster, 
but we do believe that the strength of the Empire is being 
frittered away in the silliest fashion, for objects which are of 
10 interest whatever to the people, Lord Beaconsfield excepted, 
who a giving away so freely their money, their children, and 
uture. 
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MUNICIPAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


es fate of Mr. Mundella’s Bill to abolish the property 
qualification for membership of municipal corporations, 
thows with remarkable clearness the paralysis which has 
oertaken tne conduct of Government business in the Com- 
mons. Considering that the Bill had once been ap- 
Proved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the least that 





could have been expected was that he should have con- 
descended to explain why he no longer approves it. It is not 
courteous to the House of Commons, or to the promoters of 
the Bill, to allow a debate to go on for the whole of a Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and the second reading of a Bill to be 
rejected by a majority of only six in a fairly full House, 
and never once say why he has changed his mind. We 
do not suppose that Sir Stafford Northcote meant to be 
uncivil. He had probably discovered that the Bill was dis- 
tasteful to some prominent supporter, or he was afraid that 
after some recent examples it would be supposed that, with 
an election approaching, the Opposition had only to bring in a 
tolerably plausible Bill, to ensure its being accepted by the 
Government. But a Minister who contemplates being incon- 
sistent should be careful in his selection of the surrounding 
circumstances. If Sir Stafford Northcote had made out a 
plausible case for postponing the consideration of the Bill, or if 
the Bill itself had been one of those doubtful measures the argu- 
ments for and against which seem so equally balanced that it is 
almost impossible to say which predominates, no one would 
have cared about his change of purpose. But when the change of 
purpose is accompanied by no explanation whatever, and when 
the arguments are really entirely on one side, there is naturally 
room for wonder at the mysterious conversion of which the 
Ministerial brain has been the theatre. What is it that has 
suddenly convinced the Government, not that a property quali- 
fication in municipalities is worth preserving—that, we may be 
sure, Sir Stafford Northcote does not think—but that it is worth 
while to retain them for another Session, though their ulti- 
mate abolition is assured? It adds a little to the absurdity of 
the situation, that it was a Conservative Government that 
abolished the property qualification for Members of Parlia- 
ment, so that the Leader of the House appears to think that 
though anybody is good enough to enter the House of Com- 
mons, only men whose respectability is warranted by the pos- 
session of £1,000, or the occupancy of a house of £30 a year 
rental, ought to be suffered to take their places in a Town 
Council. Does Sir Stafford Northcote hold that the House of 
Commons is past praying for, and that the municipal legisla- 
tures are now the only refuge for moneyed worth? No Minister 
has a right thus to set conundrums to the House of Commons, 
and leave it doubtful whether he knows the answer himself. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has been spoiled by the possession of a 
too docile majority, and his mental attitude now seems to be 
that of a man who feels that as it is not in Ministers to 
deserve success, he must do more, and command it. 

As regards the merits of the Bill, they are too patent to 
make it necessary to say much about them. A property qualifi- 
cation is open to the general primd facie objection which lies 
against all regulations which have for their object the limi- 
tation of the freedom of the electors to choose the representa- 
tive they like best ; and it is open also to some special objec- 
tions. The general objection is, that if the electors are really set 
upon choosing a man possessed of the particular fault which 
a property or any other specific qualification is supposed to ex- 
clude, they will not be baulked of their wish. The supposed 
use of a property qualification is to prevent the return of 
candidates who, having no means of their own, will be likely 
to spend other people’s means recklessly. But such candidates 
can only find an entrance into the legislature, whether Muni- 
cipal or Parliamentary, by finding a sufficient number of voters 
anxious to be represented by men of this temper. What is to pre- 
vent them, if they are debarred from choosing the man they have 
first fixed on, because he does not live in a £30 house, from find- 
ing a man who does live in a £30 house who will be equally 
ready to vote as he is bid? The whole history of democracy 
is full of evidence that men who, by birth or fortune, are iden- 
tified with the wealthier classes, are continually led by enthusiasm 
or self-interest to put themselves at the disposal of the poorer 
classes, A man who does this is not rendered less dangerous 
by the possession of a property qualification. Of the two, he 
is probably more dangerous than the man who is excluded 
from playing the same part by the want of such a qualifi- 
eation. In addition to this, there is a positive drawback to a 
property qualification for municipalities, in the fact that it shuts 
out men who have a special claim to be elected to them. Muni- 
cipal Government is largely concerned with sanitary matters, 
and sanitary matters affect the poor more than any other 
class, They suffer more from the neglect of the laws of 
health, because, though these laws are very insufficiently 
attended to in the construction even of houses of the better sort, 
they are more openly and impudently violated in the construc- 





tion of houses destined for the use of the poor. A property 
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qualification tends to keep working-men out of the muni- 
cipal bodies ; and though, if the poorer class of ratepayers were 
really in earnest about sanitary matters, they would find repre- 
sentatives of their own way of thinking among the class which 
possesses the requisite qualification, still, so long as they are 
not in earnest, the fact that they cannot elect a representative 
of their own class denies them the chance of electing a man 
who knows what their houses are really like, and what kind 
of legislation would be required to set them right. The presence 
of a few working-men in municipal corporations and other 
local Boards might incidentally be of very great use, in bringing 
the real wants of the poorer class of ratepayers to the minds of 
those who have to spend the rates. That the property qualifi- 
cation operates to exclude men of this kind, was proved by Mr. 
Burt on Wednesday. No man has more completely earned 
the respect of the House of Commons, or is more universally 
récognised as the type of what a real working-man’s repre- 
sentative should be. Yet Mr. Burt told the House that 
though the law regards him as qualified to sit in Parliament, 
it does not regard him as qualified to sit on any local Board in 
his own native county. No absurdity can be greater than 
this, and the real wonder is, that after this declaration, 173 
Members of the House of Commons were found to vote for 
his continued exclusion. The only explanation which sug- 
gests itself, is that the Conservative party, when no Minister 
thinks it worth while to educate them, love an abuse for its 
own sake, They think that life would be dull without a fair 
sprinkling of inconsistencies and anomalies, and they are 
willing to sacrifice even their party interests, in order to retain 
as many as they can of the pleasing irregularities which give 
form and variety to the political landscape. 








CHEATING AT WHIST. 

R. W. POLE, a well-known authority on Whist, has fired 

rather a heavy shot through this month’s Fortnightly into 
the English Whist Clubs. He ventures to deprecate the practice 
of using a conventional signal as a call for trumps, as not only 
injurious to the game itself, which is an intellectual game 
mainly from the demand it makes on the faculty of observation, 
but as tending to increase the facilities for cheating. We do 
not think he makes much of his case as regards this particular 
convention, but he expresses incidentally and too timidly a 
view which deserves far more attention than it has lately re- 
ceived, or is likely to receive. He intends, or we misunderstand 
him, to warn players as well as to discuss play. 

As all whist-players know, an innovation was introduced 
into Whist about forty years ago which has ever since 
been regarded as of the highest importance and advantage. It 
was settled among the best players that if a player “ discarded” 
or threw away a high card and then a low card of the same suit, 
that, being clearly an unaccountable and noticeable way of play- 
ing, should be considered a signal to his partner to lead trumps, 
and the partner who, having trumps, did not then lead them, 
should be considered an inferior player, ignorant of the “ lan- 
guage of the game.”’ The innovation, which was not, of course, 
an innovation in the rules, but only in the “language” of whist, 
was so acceptable to first-rate players and habitual players, that 
it has ever since maintained its ground among them, and is only 
rejected by persons who play seldom, or who are conscious 
of having an imperfect whist memory, and are, therefore, 
intolerant of any additions to what we may call the gram- 
matical complications of the game. It is distinctly approved 
and mentioned as legal by both “ Cavendish” and Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Pole, however, now attacks it, as being the only conventional 
signal used in whist which is pre-arranged between two partners, 
as being purely arbitrary, and as being calculated to give an 
unfair advantage to highly-observant players, as against neo- 
phytes or careless persons. He does not precisely see why, if 
a pre-arranged signal, like the call for trumps, is to be 
allowed, a kick under the table is forbidden, or any other 
mode of collusion between partners. He admits that the 
rule is recognised, but contends, first, that the players 
ought not to need signals; and secondly, that “ the intro- 
duction of arbitrary pre-arranged signals between partners 
is a dangerous precedent; it might possibly be the thin 
edge of a wedge of unforeseen length and power. Who can 
tell where such signals would stop? We have seen that they 


have already begun to multiply, and where is the line to be 
drawn ? 
why they should be confined to their present form. 


If they become common, there would seem no reason 


Mr. Clay 








draws a distinction between indications by the cards 

and indi¢ations by the manner of playing them; bat this i, 
hardly tenable. When a player says to his partier, ‘If holding 
two useless cards, I throw away tlie highest first, I weet you 
lead trumps,’ what is the essential difference between thig = 
his saying, ‘If, in playing two cards, I throw the first , 
the table, and lay the second down softly, I want you to do . 
and-so?’ And what would the noble game of Whist then 

to? Yet the signal for trumps is an introduction of the principle.* 
We confess that as regards the unfairness of the rule, We cap 
see no force in Mr. Pole’s argument. The rule, which, he says, 
is pre-arranged between two partners, and therefore unfajy in 
in usual cases pre-arranged among all four players, and ther. 
fore legitimate. They all know the signal, they all agree that 
it may be used, and they all, therefore, are playing fairly, ang 
the same conditions granted, would be playing fairly if they 
asked for trumps in an audible voice. There ig no more 
cheating in the matter than there is in remembering 
that you should return, later on in the game, your partner 
first lead, or in recollecting that if your partner leads trumps, 
you should, if you are alive, and have any, lead them back tp 
him again. The one convention is as “ arbitrary ” as the other 
and almost as widely known. The signal is not patent, like g 
kick under the table, only to your partner, but to all the players, 
and we may add, owing to that fact, is very often distinetly 
injurious to the signaller’s chances. Nor can we think 
the superiority it gives to the observant player at all 
unjust. It does not, as Mr. Clay showed, give any superiority 
to the highly skilled player, who would know without it when to 
lead trumps, and who, through its use, loses some of the benefit 
of his skill; and if men will play carelessly they must suffer, 
whatever the rules we make. John cannot fairly be asked to 
play carelessly because Tom never will count the trumps out, 
and that is what Mr. Pole’s argument about the increased pres 
sure on careless players really involves. If Tom would observe 
attentively, he would see the signal just as readily as John; and 
if he will not pay attention, he must be beaten, as in every other 
game, chess itself included. Mr. Pole would not, we suppose, 
argue that because John habitually guarded his queen, ot 
habitually remembered that two knights have three times and 
not twice the force of one, or habitually attended to “ Philidot’s 
secret,” and retained the mastery of the four central squares, 
therefore he was playing unfairly! The call for trumps is to 
more unfair than the practice—unknown, by the way, in Asia 
—of castling the king, being equally known and equally open 
to both adversaries before they sit down to play. 

But nevertheless there is an idea in Mr. Pole’s article which 
any one who reads a little between the lines can recognise, and 
in which, if we read it rightly, we most heartily concur. It 
may happen that two players who know the conventional signal 
sit down to play against two who do not know it, and im that 
case, and that case only, they are taking an advantage which, 
though, not illegal, is in a degree unfair. They may, as Mr. 
Pole hints, mention to each other that they use the call for 
trumps, and in any case they will in a hand or two recognise 
each other’s knowledge; and thenceforward they are not partners, 
but confederates, communicating on a most important poitt 
of play by a private signal,—that is, a signal unknown to 
their opponents. The case cannot very often occur, bat 
when it does. we do not see any argument by which 
it can be defended. It is an undue advantage taken of 
ignorance, as much as if the partners arranged that a kick 
under the table should be a call for a particular suit. It is not 
superiority of skill, but knowledge of a cypher, legalised, 10 
doubt, by the practice of good players, but not universally 
known or understood, and as objectionable as any other secret 
agreement for displaying the contents of a hand to 4 
partner. It is the beginning of “confederacy,” an offence for 
which whist, perhaps, of all popular games of cards, offers the 
greatest scope. There is no delusion more prevalent or more 
injurious to young men than the notion that whist, being 2% 
great a degree a game of skill, is one in which cheating is never 
to be feared. In no game is confederacy so easy. The slightest 
definite advantage will give the balance of points to the 
players who possess it, and a slight definite advantage can be 
secured by any pair unscrupulous enough to take it, almost with- 
out the possibility of detection. An agreement to hold tramps 
in a particular part of the hand, or to hold the hand loosely 
or tightly, according to the number of trumps, or to hold the 
honours slightly sloped, or to discard alternately from the highest 
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or lowest suit,,or to communicate by attitude any other informa- 
tion, would almost infallibly give the victory to the players 
making it, and in many cases could never be detected. There is no 

of marked cards, or of Theodore Hook’s quaint suggestion 
that “ Come, sir,” should call a club, and “ My dear sir” a dia- 
mond, or of dealing oneself honours—the regular sharper’s 
trick—for a much smaller advantage, a little information 
communicated, by a change of attitude, prearranged for 
the swindle, is quite sufficient to secure the plunder to 
the rogues. The temptation to resort to such a prac- 
tice, where the stakes run high, must, to men who are 

es at heart, be very great; and stakes at whist begin to 
mo very high indeed. It is not difficult with guinea points 
and five pounds on the rubber, to lose seventy or eighty 

ds in an evening; and quite easy, by raising the stakes, to 
make whist as dangerous and enticing a kind of gambling as 
ay game which does not involve, like brag or unlimited 
joo, an indefinite increase of stake. The temptation to cheat, of 
course, is developed in exact proportion to the magnitude of 
the stake, and cheating at whist is so easy, if only two players 
agree, that it requires as much as any game of cards, and more 
than many games, to be carefully guarded against excuses for 
collusion. So far Mr. Pole is thoroughly in the right, and we 
hope his paper may help to induce honourable men playing 
for any appreciable stakes always to mention whether they do 
or do not answer the call for trumps. 

We wish Mr. Pole had gone further, and condemned with just 
severity the practice, which only too many players condone, of 
playing for the booty, and choosing inferior players to play with 
at high points. It occurs even at whist—a game in which bad 
players bore their opponents to suffocation—and must occur 
pretty frequently, or so many boys and careless men would not 
so frequently lose so much. The “ pull” in favour of good 
players is said, indeed, not to be very great; but that idea is 
naturally one which very good players foster, and their 
calculation is based upon an erroneous assumption. ‘There 
is a point of whist knowledge at which a second-class 
player has a fair chance against a first-rate one, the 
difference being only about five per cent.; but there is 
also a point of ignorance, or carelessness, or unfounded self- 
confidence, at which the inferior player has, as against good 
Very fair players exist who are not 
safe players at any time, who cannot, that is, resist the tempta- 
tion torun a great risk for the sake of a dramatic coup at the end. 
Men who have learned whist by playing without stakes almost 
invariably make this blunder, and it is the unconquerable temp- 
tation of female players, and of boys who think they are 
going to teach old hands how to play. Many more cannot 
play decently if the run of the cards is against them, getting 
gradually irritated under defeat, as old chess-players do, and 
running useless risks in order to soothe their own wounded 
amour propre ; while at least one-half mankind cannot play at 
all, after an extra glass of wine. The fine edge of the whist 
memory is gone. For first-class players to play with such 
people for the sake of high stakes is, if not exactly swindling, 
at least not honourable ; and to lie in wait for them, deliberately 
preferring them for opponents, is disgraceful conduct. It is 
common enough, we fear, particularly in towns outside London 
where a habit of play happens to have sprung up, and any refine- 
ment of whist tending to make it easier should be summarily 
frowned down. Hundreds of lads would not gamble who would 
play whist for very high figures, and Mr. Pole is, we believe, in a 
very decorous and gentlemanly way, pointing, under cover of a 
question as to the fairness of the call for trumps, at an evil 
which, if it were to spread, would very soon revive the old 
horror of card-playing in any shape. 





THE CAVENDISH COLLEGE,—ITS USE AND ABUSE. 

E promoters of Cavendish College are, no doubt, making 

4 wise and useful experiment on what may be called the 
extension of the elasticity of the Educational system of our 
Universities. Almost all the educational experiments of 
modern days in the higher regions of teaching, have been 
&xperiments on that elasticity. The University of London has 
adapted its tests of the higher teaching to those who can obtain it 
ouly from private reading, with or without tutorial help. The 
Cambridge and Oxford Local Examinations have adapted their 
tests to the same class, though with more direct relation to the 
young men and women just issuing from the higher secondary 
schools, The recent University Extension Scheme has provided 


teaching of a high kind for those whose main work in life 
absorbs the day for practical duties, and leaves only the evening 
for the culture of the intellect. And now the Cavendish College 
is established, to provide for the wants of an intermediate class, 
—those who cannot, without serious loss, extend their education 
up to the age of twenty-one or twenty-two,—who must enter on 
the practical work of life at nineteen or twenty, at the very 
latest, but who, nevertheless, wish for something rather beyond 
the education of a first-class school, and desire to carry with 
them ‘into life not, indeed, the advantages of a full University 
course, but a fair share of those advantages, together with 
satisfactory evidence to the world at large that they have 
been attained. If Cavendish College is not too ambitious, 
it will not aim at gaining for its students those highest 
honours which are only attainable—or at any rate only attain- 
able without risk to both health and brain—after a full 
four years’ course of study, begun not earlier than at the age 
of eighteen. It will rather aim only at such honours as can be 
secured without detriment to the health by ordinarily industrious 
lads, who begin their College life at sixteen, and leave it for 
more practical duties at nineteen. If the College really keeps 
this limited object in view, and does not strive to make up for 
the loss of two or three years of maturer study by excessive and 
dangerous over-work,—if it does not try to pit lads of nine- 
teen against men of two-and-twenty or three-and-twenty, 
it will add something fresh to that elasticity in the Uni- 
versity teaching of the day,—that carefully adjusted adap- 
tation of it to a great variety of different circumstances, aime, 
and means,—which is the most marked and most useful feature 
of our recent University extension. The old idea used to be 
that University teaching existed only for a youth of leisure,—a 
youth entirely free from practical responsibilities. In modern 
times, we have tried to adapt it to all degrees of leisure,—from 
the leisure which is to be found only in the alternations of hard, 
practical work, to the leisure of that absolute kind which the 
sons of the wealthy and the powerful almost alone enjoy. 

Now we fully recognise the wisdom of this more elastic cou- 
ception and adaptation of the idea of University culture. 
We fully admit that for men of all degrees of leisure, there 
may be University teaching which will be really useful, and 
that it should be carefully adapted to the circumstances 
of those by whom, in greater or less degree, in larger or smaller 
instalments, in deeper or shallower measure, it is required. 
At the same time, there seems to us to be a danger, inherent 
in the prepossession of the hour, which the foundation of 
Cavendish College renders it very opportune to discuss. This 
College, as we have said, is meant for parents who cannot afford 
the full University education for their sons, but who can afford, 
and think they can bestow with advantage, something more 
than the best school education. It is meant, we are told, for 
parents who can devote £84 a year to their sons’ education be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and nineteen, and thereby secure to 
their sons both a University degree and a collegiate training, 
though not so long a collegiate training, and not, in general, so 
high a class in honours, as would have been within the reach of 
the same young men had they staid a couple of years longer at 
school, and then, after entering College later, prolonged their 
College training itself for a fourth year, instead of limiting it 
to three years. But the only real danger of establishing a 
College which professedly aims at affording this intermediate 
species of collegiate education, is lest it should stimulate 
parental ambition,—already, we think, in many parents rather 
dangerously high,—to send to the University, and subject to a 
collegiate training, lads whose education would be far more really 
efficient, if they were plunged into practical life immediately on 
leaving school. The cant of the day regards nothing as educa- 
tion which is not book or class education. In fact, however, 
probably the best part of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
men’s education is not got from books or classes at all. It is 
the highest test of wise discernment in a parent to judge where 
the school education of a child should cease, and where the 
practical education should begin. We do not in the least believe 
that it would be a desirable thing for England if all our middle- 
class youths could be sent to the Universities, and taught by 
books and tutors even up to the age of nineteen. We suppose 
few would assert that this would be a desirable thing for the 
working-class of England, and yet, in reality, the advantage 
or disadvantage for each individual, if it were otherwise 
possible, depends not at all on the means of the parents, 





but solely on the character and understanding of the indi- 
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vidual scholar. Doubtless, were there adequate means for a 
prolonged education, there are many of the children of the 
working-classes who would do much more justice to it than 
some of the children of the middle-classes. And equally, with- 
out question, there are many of the children of the very rich who 
would have been far more self-respecting beings, and far more 
useful to society, if they had been put to learn some practical 
business at sixteen, instead of remaining at school till they were 
eighteen and being sent to study at the University between 
eighteen and twenty-two. If there be,as there certainly are,many 
poor men whose loss of University education is a great loss to 
the world, there are, no less, many rich men, and many men of 
moderate means, whose prolonged theoretical education has 
been equally a loss to the world. Indeed, we suspect there are 
at least as many whose latest years of school and college would 
have been advantageously exchanged for years of appren- 
ticeship to practical life, as there are whose earliest years 
of practical life could have been advantageously exchanged for 
longer training in the books and classes of our collegiate 
institutions. Let us banish at once the absurd notion 
that it is in any sense a disgrace to a young man to 
have devoted less of his time to theoretical, and more of 
his time to practical, training than his fellows. We main- 
tain, on the contrary, and strongly believe, that that false 
impression is one of the most mischievous prejudices of the 
day,—a prejudice highly contagious amongst the young,—and 
one to which parents are far too apt to defer, from a vague feeling 
that whatever requires the greatest sacrifice on their own parts 
must conduce to the good of their children. We are disposed 
to think that no greater injury can be done to the career of 
two-thirds at least of middle-class boys, than to prolong unduly 
their theoretical at the expense of their practical education. 
To wait till a lad’s intellect is mature before you begin to mould 
it to the practical business of life, is, in the majority of instances, 
—and in the majority of instances in all classes,—to render 
it less efficient for the whole work of the world, less endowed 
with that degree of practical ease and of instinctive self-reli- 
ance which are essential to efficiency and self-contentment, 
than it would have been, if moulded earlier to the practical 
work with which it has to deal. If we were asked what 
kind of mind it is that is likely to be the better for a prolonged 
theoretical education, and what it is which is likely to be the better 
for an early plunge into practical life, we should reply that those 
who are suited to, and intended for, intellectual or quasi-intel- 
lectual work should have an intellectual or quasi-intellectual 
training; while those, on the other hand, who are best suited for 
the transaction of administrative business, for weighing practical 
considerations, for judging the dispositions of men, for study- 
ing the resources of the world, should be early immersed in 
the transactions on which ultimately their judgment will have 
to play. Nothing ruins a strong, practical mind more com- 
pletely than to defer, till after the age of maturity, its contact 
with the medium in which eventually it will have to be chiefly 
exerted. A most sagacious writer—the late Mr. Bagehot—has 
said that “ the life of a person who cannot suit his mind to his 
daily task is a constant wear-and-tear, a daily vexation, injuring 
the character by its inconsistency and painfulness, and also 
Pau ae & impairing the form and perfectness of the intellect 
itself, by a constant strain to do work for which it is not 
fit,—a struggle to force the thoughts into directions they 
have been taught to avoid, by a sense of opposition between 
the world within and that without, by a habit of incom- 
petency, and a sort of schism of the mind against itself. Ina 
few years, a mind that has been well prepared for its task will 
be a better mind than one which has been ill prepared, how- 
ever much, at starting, the latter might have seemed in informa- 
tion and formation, the better and more enlarged.” That seems 
to us the very essence of practical wisdom. And we sincerely 
believe that a much larger number of young Englishmen of all 
classes are likely to be better educated, in the true sense of the 
word, by being plunged into practical life at sixteen or seven- 
teen,—not, of course, without a certain limited leisure for the 
old kind of study beyond the hours of practical work—than by 
being kept in the schoolroom or college up to eighteen or nineteen, 
to say nothing of one-and-twenty or two-and-twenty. We do not, 
of course, mean that in any sense the more intellectual education 
should cease at sixteen or seventeen, but only that the educa- 
tion of practical and professional habits ought then to begin. 
Comparatively few minds, and comparatively few callings, are 
the better for a long postponement of the habit of familiarity 





° ° ° — 
with the subject of these callings on the of 
pursue them. With most men,—most ee “ia 
the mind is very plastic to practical work before mate rity " 
loses plasticity of that kind very rapidly afterwards, = 
our Solicitors even, would be far less efficient than they are. j 
they had not been articled till they had taken their degree ¥ 
of our tradesmen or manufacturers would be up to their wal, 
all, if they had had nothing to do with it till after gradwae 
at Oxford or Cambridge. It is not the intellectual waka 
hurts them ; it is the postponement of the practical work, 
become acclimatised to a region of habit and thought which 
unfits them for the region of habit and thought in which 
have chiefly to labour. Had they plunged in time into their 
practical duties, the continuance (in intervals of leisure) of their 
earlier studies, would have done nothing but good. But the 
delay in getting the mind and character attuned to the mediun 
in which they are to be chiefly used, is very dangerous, The 
loss of the early practical education can seldom be 
balanced by the gain of the later intellectual education, 

Hence we would say to the promoters of Cavendish 
that while they are opening what may be a most useful instity. 
tion, they should clearly understand that its uses will be limitj 
to a relatively small class. Doubtless there are not a few lad 
who may be the better for a somewhat prolonged theoretic) 
education, and who will not be injured by a delay of trom 
three years only in the commencement of their practical work, 
especially where that work is of a more or less intellectual kind, 
work which does not need the very early formation of marked 
tical habits, so much as a certain amount of detachment of minj 
and independence of thought. On the other hand, let no parent 
be ashamed of saying openly to his son that this sort of de. 
lay in entering on practical life is not for him,—that he 
will be the stronger man, and in the end the abler man, for 
bending his mind early to habits of business and to the ap 
ciation of detail ; that while it will do him nothing but good to 
keep up his intellectual studies in the intervals of business, it 
will do him nothing but harm to defer the habit of business til 
his character is formed. And above all, let parents remember 
that it is their own responsibility to decide on this, and not one 
which they can properly delegate to the immature minds of 
their children, who will often desire the comparative glory of a 
college education, without being in the least able to appreciate 
what they lose in securing it. There is no question which itis 
so idle to put to a lad of sixteen as whether he would like to go 
to college ornot. There are, at least, half-a-dozen totally insufi- 
cient reasons why he might prefer it, for‘every reason which has 
anything in it; and as a rule, his parents can judge far betterthan 
he can, what the weight of these reasons are. Most of all, letit not 
be supposed that in urging a lad to begin his practical education 
early, you are depreciating the value of education. On the con 
trary, you are showing that you know what education really 
means. Education is that which draws out the powers. For four 
men at least in every six, the full powers cannot be drawn out, 
without an early apprenticeship to the business of life. And the 
longer the intellectual preparation, the less effective must be the 
practical,—a consideration which ought never to be overlooked 
in that false shame which treats a man who has not been “to 
the University ” as an inferior being to the man who has bet 
training hiniself to the strenuous performance of his chief work 
in life, during the whole period of what would otherwise have 
been his University career. 





EARTH-BORN METEORITES. 
Fagen simultaneously, two startling theories respectiag 
Meteoric bodies have been brought prominently before the 
scientific world. Neither is, strictly speaking, new, but neithe 
has hitherto been so advanced as to seem worthy of special ca 
sideration. ‘The reader is doubtless aware that the researches 
which have been made into the motions and behaviour of shoo 
ing-stars have caused these bodies to be associated in a ¥ery 
definite, though not very readily understood manner, with 
comets. It has been found thst certain well-known systems 
shooting-stars follow in the train of comets,—not forming, 
will be understood, the tails of comets, as some have mi 
imagined, but travelling in the same path, so as to form a mor 
or less densely aggregated train of attendants. Although # 
has not been actually demonstrated either that every system 
shooting-stars thus follows in the train of a comet, or that every 
comet has an attendant system of shooting-stars, enough } 
been learned to show that whatever theory we form respé 
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ating-stars must be one which will give an account of cometic 
phenomena also. And this, to some degree, limits us in our 
tions respecting these bodies. But the case is other- 
wise, or we may more correctly say, some men of science hold 
that the case is otherwise, with the bodies called Meteorites. 
ak, in an interesting memoir on meteorites, rejects, in- 
as untenable the belief that these bodies have any con- 
nection with shooting-stars. On his arguments respecting 
meteorites has been based one of the theories now to be de- 
gribed. He points out that meteorites are always angular 
fragments, even before they reach our air ; that many of them 
have a crystalline structure, which requires a very long period 
formation, at a nearly constant temperature,—a condition 
only fulfilled in a large mass; that in others, many 
fragments are welded together, as in breccia; and lastly, 
that in other cases, meteoric stones are composed of 
very small particles, analogous to volcanic tufas. Hence 
Mychermak arrives at the conclusion that meteorites have 
had their origin in volcanic eruptions, and he considers that they 
must have been expelled from planets so small that projectiles 
driven from them in volcanic eruptions would not be drawn 
back again by gravity. It is on this point that Dr. R. Ball, 
Astronomer-Royal for Ireland, has based his theory as to the 
actual body from which these meteoric masses were expelled. 
He does not attach any weight, it seems, to Tschermak’s sug- 
gestion that the body expelling meteorites must be of small 
dimensions. He doubtless reasons, and in our opinion justly, 
that if a larger orb has to overcome greater gravitating energy, 
ithas correspondingly greater energies with which to do this. 
80 Dr. Ball does not hesitate to consider whether the Sun may 
not have been the source of meteorites; but he finds in some of 
the peculiarities above described clear evidence that many 
meteorites must have come from a globe already possessing 
solid rock-masses, a state of things which can hardly be supposed 
to exist in the Sun. 

Dr. Ball turns next to a much smaller body than the Earth,— 
her companion planet, the Moon. But here another objection, 
equally insuperable, presents itself. The moon might readily 
have expelled mcteoric masses from her interior, in the old times 
when she was instinct with fiery energies. But a meteorite 
thus expelled would either fall there and then upon the earth, 
or missing the earth, would continue to travel round her, in an 
orbit which might, and probably would, in the course of many 
centuries, restore the meteorite to the moon, but could never 
carry it to the earth. So that unless we assume the moon to be 
atthis day expelling meteoric masses in considerable number 
from her volcanic craters, we cannot suppose the meteorites now 
falling to have come from her; and it is quite clear that the 
moon’s volcanoes are not in the state of activity this would 
require, even if (as the wilder selenographers imagine) she is 
still undergoing vocanic changes. 

Next, Dr. Ball considers the minor planets. He shows that 
abody must be projected from Ceres—taking her as a con- 
venient, illustrative case—so as to have a total velocity between 
tight and sixteen miles per second, in order neither, on the one 
hand, to fall short of the earth’s orbit, nor, on the other, to 
have a path carrying it away (after only one swoop within the 
tarth’s distance) to the star-depths. Then he shows that even 
with a velocity of the right amount, the chance would be only 
one in many thousands that a projectile expelled from a minor 
planet would cross the earth’s track. Thus, as he justly says, 
there are two objections to a minor planet, as the source of a 
meteorite. First, notwithstanding the planet’s small mass, a 
very powerful volcano would be required ; and secondly, we are 

iged to assume that for each meteorite which could ever 
fall upon the earth, at least 50,000 must have been ejected. 

He turns, next, to a planet which has altogether exceptional 
ims to consideration. It is true, he says, that in this par- 
ticular orb a voleano would be required which must be capable 
of expelling bodies with a velocity of at least six miles per 
second (our own calculations make the least velocity more nearly 
seven miles); but then, every projectile launched from that volcano 
ito space would, after traversing an elliptic orbit round the 
Sun, dash throngh the track of the earth, and again pass 

through the same point at every subsequent revolution, “It is 
not here a case of one solitary projectile out of 50,000 crossing 
the earth's track, but every one of the 50,000 possesses the same 
Property.” Where, it will be asked, is this specially favoured 

» Whose meteoric projectiles thus inevitably intersect the 
track of the earth? We have not far to look for it; it is the 








earth itself, on which we live. The earth is certainly not now 
capable of expelling masses with the velocity which the theory 
requires, or if capable of so doing, she (fortunately, perhaps, for 
us) refrains from exerting her full powers in this way. But in 
the remote past, as we have every reason to believe, the earth 
possessed much greater volcanic energy than she now does. If 
in those remote times,—many millions of years, perhaps, before 
the surface of the earth was fit to be the abode of life,—there 
were colossal volcanoes on her surface, which had explosive 
energy sufficient to expel missiles with a velocity great 
enough to carry them away from the earth’s surface, 
these missiles would then continue to move in orbits round 
the Sun, crossing at each revolution the point of the earth’s 
track from which they were originally discharged. If so, 
then there would be at this moment an enormous number of 
these projectiles moving through the Solar System, on paths of 
every degree of eccentricity and perhaps of inclination (though in 
the majority of cases the inclination of the meteoric path to the 
earth’s would be small), all these paths possessing this char- 
acteristic, that they would intersect the track of the earth. 
Whenever the earth in her motion around the sun chanced to 
reach a point where a meteoric path crossed hers, at or very 
near the time when the meteorite itself was there, the meteorite 
would be reabsorbed by its parent planet. 

Now, while Dr. Ball was treating the subject of Meteorites 
from this side, M. Stanislas Meunier was receiving the revog- 
nition of the Paris Academy of Sciences for a series of re- 
searches which, at first sight, might seem to point in an entirely 
different direction. Astronomers had followed with interest the 
labours of Daubrée, which had indicated a connection between 
meteorites and the lower strata of our globe. M. Meunier, 
Daubrée’s pupil and follower, has found that the analogy alluded 
to is not confined to mineralogical constitution, but extends 
to the relation which these cosmical materials, disseminated in 
space, present, when compared among themselves as we compare 
the constituent rocks of our globe. He concludes therefore, and 
the Commission of the Paris Academy appointed to consider 
claims, considers he is justified in concluding, “that all these 
masses once belonged to a considerable globe like the earth, having 
true geological epochs, and that later it was decomposed into 
separate fragments, under the action of causes difficult to define 
exactly, but which we have seen more than once in operation in 
the heavens themselves ” (referring, probably, to the phenomena 
presented by the so-called new stars). If we adopt Dr. Ball's 
theory, have we not an answer to the question where that globe 
can possibly be, whence the fragments were torn off or expelled 
in some way, which reach the earth as meteorites? Meunier’s 
theory, as it stands, is preposterous, let Commission or 
Academy say what they will. That some other planet 
(for so he presents his theory) has been torn into fragments, 
millions of which have in successive eras reached our earth, 
their constitution varying according to the depth of the strata 
of the planet-home from which they were successively torn, is 
a thing utterly inadmissible, so long as the laws of probability 
are to be our guide in such matters. But that the earth herself, 
in various past stages of her existence as an intensely volcanic 
orb, should have expelled immense numbers of bodies, and 
that the successive periods of meteoric downfall should thus 
come to exhibit changes corresponding to the successive stages 
of terrestrial stratification, seems reasonable enough. Nay, we 
may even say that if many meteorites really are proved by the 
evidence adduced by Tschermak to have had a volcanic origin, 
no theory but Dr. Ball’s will account for those meteorites, at any 
rate,—while nothing could accord better than this theory with 
the results of M. Meunier’s researches. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
actalaiigade 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMERS. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article in the Spectator of March 22nd on “The 
Governmentand the Farmers,” you say,“ The Government, in fact, 
will not trust the farmers and other ratepayers to govern the 
counties, but prefer to continue to entrust that function to the 
gentry, who will settle the amount of taxation, leaving only the 
irksome duty of collecting the taxes as a privilege to the rate- 
payers, who have always had the other privilege,—of paying 
them.” If farmers can only be induced to fix their attention 
upon the facts set forth in the foregoing words, and are able 
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thoroughly to realise the Tory principle that underlies them, 
there will assuredly be great changes in county representation 
at the next general election. Nothing more is needed to show 
how absurd is the claim of the Tories to be considered the 
friends of farmers than the simple fact that the Government 
has brought into the House of Commons the emaciated and 
mangled remains of last year’s County Government Bill. At 
best, the Bill was never anything but a poor, limping cripple, 
that would have required endless doctoring at the hands of the 
Liberals before it would have been of any real service to 
farmers. This year’s Bill was still-born, and could never have 
been intended by its authors for permanent existence. 

The position of farmers in counties, compared with that of 
the poorest ratepayers in boroughs and Local-Board districts, 
is pitiful. Urban ratepayers levy rates for improvements, and 
elect representatives to watch over their affairs ; nor has it been 
deemed necessary, in the interests of large owners of town pro- 
perty, that borough magistrates should be ex-officio members of 
Town Councils and Local Boards. These gentlemen have wisely 
been left to take care of themselves, and hitherto have mani- 
fested an anxiety about their own welfare which shows there 
was never any danger of their not taking care of themselves by 
obtaining seats in Town Councils and on Local Boards. 
The principle that has worked so well in towns cannot, 
it seems, be trusted in counties. The Tories are not willing 
that their dear friends the farmers should have placed in 
their hands the power to levy rates for improvements. As 
for depending upon popular election for seats on the County 
Councils, the Tories have never yet entertained the thought for 
a moment. Landowners, of course, love farmers like brothers, 
but will not trust them with the least shred of liberty. Farmers, 
however, are expected to place all the confidence imaginable in 
their aristocratic friends who meet in Quarter-Sessions, and 
settle everything to their own satisfaction and profit, in a nice, 
little, family-party sort of way, without feeling the need for the 
least assistance from below. How kind! how obvious the 
friendship! and how eminently satisfactory the results,—to 
the gentry ! 

So afraid arethe Tories of meeting farmers on County Boards, 
that since last year great pressure has been brought to bear 
upon the Government, and the result is a Bill that insults the 
common-sense of every intelligent, heavily-taxed farmer in the 
country. The fear isnot altogether unfounded. The establish- 
ment of properly constituted County Boards will doom many 
an ancient abuse to extinction. The great patronage in the 
hands of County Magistrates, if there were nothing else, is far 
too valuable a possession to be surrendered lightly, or shared 
with people whe were created to pay rents and rates, but who 
were certainly never expected to aspire to anything more than 
the friendship of their masters. 

Last year’s Bill offered very little, but there was some danger 
that, if offered again, that little might be accepted. This was 
more than the Tories were prepared for, much as they love 
farmers, and anxious as they are to do them political justice. 
Everything the Bill contained worth having was therefore with- 
drawn, and empty words alone were solemnly introduced to the 
House of Commons. Magistrates might find farmers to be 
awkward companions on County Boards, when attempts were 
made to appoint to lucrative posts gentlemen not qualified to 
fill them, but otherwise unprovided for. County Councils are 
urgently needed, so that farmers may be enabled to make 
roads, build bridges, and carry out other improvements essential 
to the success of agriculture, and necessary to preserve the health 
of the people. As the law now stands, a bridge cannot be 
built over a river except by private subscription. In short, as 
you point out, farmers are utterly unable to obtain those 
benefits which have been conferred upon the inhabitants of 
towns, under the powers given by Acts of Parliament to Councils 
and Local Boards. Both last year’s Bill and this proposed 
that magistrates should elect each other members of the County 
Boards. Is this provision one that the Tories seek out of sheer 
love to the farmer, and to show their unfailing confidence in 


him P—I am, Sir, &ec., J. G. 





PARTIES AND CABINETS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Is the time unripe to discuss a possibility to which the 
suggestion of a “ Central Party ”’ directly points, though it does 
nothing at all towards realising it? I mean the possibility of 
an elected Cabinet, or Governing Committee, owing its origin 





. . - eS 
and authority to the direct action and initiative of the Leo: 
ture. The House of Commons—possibly even the House 
Lords—dismisses a Ministry. Why should they not 
one? There does not seem to be any insuperable di 
reconciling this change with the powers of Royalty . 
name of “her Majesty’s Ministers” would be ys Te 
and as suitable then, as now. At present, the Sovereign’ 
initiative appears to be limited in practice to « ; 
for” an individual statesman, and inviting him “tg 
a Ministry.” The subsequent responsibility for filling th 
various offices is his—exercised practically, perhaps, in concert 
with the Sovereign. What lise Majesté would there be in send 
ing such a Prime Minister, by express vote, to the Crown, in. 
stead of giving the Crown an unmistakable hint—as at p F 
—whom Parliament wishes the Crown to “send for?” Ttis 
not obvious why Parliament should not also choose directly the 
principal Secretaries of State? Such a practice would p 
certainly soon follow the direct election of the Prime Minister 
But that might, perhaps, be enough to begin with. It would 
amount to a clear pronouncement on the part of the Houses in 
what direction they meant the stream of tendency to move: 
and a Minister so chosen by both sides would, of course, 
his colleagues from both sides. The plan would probably have 
to be part of a scheme for shorter Parliaments ; and the Gover. 
ing Committee would perhaps be elected and dissolved with each 
Parliament, subject to any intermediate vote or resignation, 
But it is only for me to urge that it is not a hope- 
less dream. It is clear that this is a totally different 
thing from the ill-omened aspiration after a political “quiet 
life’ which has elicited your caustic article. The motive 
of that suggestion is the wish for a Ministry of “safe” 
men, content with the general position and tendency of 
things as they are, strong enough to repress opposition from 
either side, and clever enough to sneer politely at men with 
ideas, as “ professors’ and “ crotcheteers.’’ The motive of the 
suggestion of this letter is to take security that mere “ safety” 
shall never again predominate in a Ministry; that ideas and 
wish for action and movement shall have their natural chance 
of representation, in any possible Cabinet; and that “party 
interests” shall gradually acquire a new meaning, if they 
do not come to lose any practical significance whatever. 
I admit this could not well be, without direct election to 
all the principal offices. But any move in that direc 
tion would surely be a clear, practical gain to the country, 
as well as t. the sincerity of the public mind. The feel- 
ing behind Mr. Cookson’s dream of a “Central Party” 
—in your view of which, on its own merits, I entirely concuwr— 
is surely a not unworthy impatience of the present confusions 
of party politics. It may be necessary to work, and to work 
loyally, with the existing machinery for some time to come. 
But it is surely well to realise, and admit, how very rough and 
ugly an instrument it is. 

Can any one doubt that a large part of the complications in 
our home and foreign policy during the last three years has 
been traceable to the present form of party government? It 
has been impossible for any Tory to listen calmly to a word M. 
Gladstone might say about Bulgarian, Turk, or Afghan, ot 
to credit him with any motive but the desire to recover for 
himself the power he had just deliberately laid down. 
Too many Liberals have surely repaid them in kind. | 
admit the multiform provocations; I would urge many and 
manifold excuses. But the fact remains, that owing to sus 
pected motives, our wisest charmers have prevailed nothing 
against the stopped ears of their opponents, “charm they 
never so wisely.” I merely ask if the system which induces 
this waste of force and misdirection of moral energy, is really 
the last word of political wisdom, in these latter days. 

Look, again, at the action of the Government in the 
way of individual exclusions. Talk to any good Tory # 
this moment, and he will not be long before he tells you 
that Lord Derby has made an end of himself, and that 
“politics” are henceforth a closed door to him. If you 
friend is very “thorough,” he will say the same thing, 
hope the same thing, even of Lord Carnarvon. Recall the 
length of time it took to bring Mr. Bright into the category- 
of possible Ministers. Read and listen to the things just now 
being written in half the newspapers, and said at every dinner 
table, about Mr. Gladstone himself, and then ask if it is not 
time to cast about for some way of securing more certainly than 
at present the character and capacity for the government of the 
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p If we do not, there seems too much reason to appre- 
jeod a dismal regimen of immobile and complacent mediocrity, 
och as you predict. a Jo 

| know what an object of suspicion any form of clerical 

“2.” ig to English politicians. But surely if any such in- 

an may be pardoned, it is a word for peace, and for the 

; , such as is here intended. The new Electorate 

Jess and less for full-dress battles between the “Ins” 

and the “ Outs.” Are they far wrong? At any rate, it is surely 

‘sable for those to whom—reasonably or unreasonably— 

any personal interest in party politics is forbidden, to deprecate 

the public and private injury and loss wrought by our party 

sation. So 1 venture to send a letter, which, in fact, I 

six months ago; and I hope you will find room for it,— 

and better still, for some observations of your own upon its 
‘et —I am, Sir, &c., Joun OAKLEY. 


OE petow’s Vicarage, Hoxton, N., April 2nd. 





WOMEN’S HALLS AT OXFORD. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$m,—From a short paragraph in the Spectator of Saturday 
last, there appears to be still some misconception as to the 
details of the present movement for promoting the education of 
yomen at Oxford. It appears from the paragraph in question 
that there are three rival schemes,—one of an entirely Church 
of England character ; asecond, undenominational, but religious ; 
a third (of which I am chairman), wholly secular. 
_ MayI be allowed to say that “the Association” which is 
described in your columns as the third of three schemes is in no 
seuse a rival to either of the others, but is intended to stand to 
poth in something like the relation which the University bears 
to individual colleges? Its supporters and founders are, in the 
main, identical with those of the two projected “ Halls” or 
a Homes,” each of which is, in fact, subsidiary to it, and each of 
which has been called into existence since the scheme for the 
Association was started, as desirable, if not indispensable, com- 
plements to that scheme. 

The object of the Association is to provide teachers and in- 
struction for female students. The object of the two Halls is 
to provide suitable homes for a certain number of those who 
will avail themselves of the means of instruction offered by the 
Association. The warmest supporters of the Association are 
in most cases contributors to one or other, and in not a few 
cases, I believe, to both, of the Halls. I will only add that, in 
deference to the wishes of a large section of the members of the 
Association, representing persons whom no one could possibly 
suspect of indifference to Christian teaching, it has been decided, 
not indeed to omit religious instruction, but to place the 
arrangements connected with it on a somewhat different foot- 
ing from those made for instruction in other subjects.—I am, 
Sir, &&., 

University College, Oxford, March 31st. G. G. Brapiey. 





THE IDEAL PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL. 


(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sin,—Your admirable proposal for the restoration of peace to 
troubled parishes would doubtless be welcomed by the majority 
of the High-Church clergy, who could have no objection to 
givea plain service at the usual hours of public worship, such 
as would be acceptable to the Evangelicals of their flock ; but I 
question very much whether the “spiritual despots” who 
represent the Church Association—the real originators of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act—would be equally willing to 
grant the most moderate demands in the way of services, even 
if made to them by a majority of their parishioners. It seems 
to me that the case of those who are suddenly deprived of services 
which they have been in the habit of attending for years, is harder 
than of those who have a multiplicity of services thrust upon 
them from which they can withdraw if they please. Undoubtedly, 
the latter have a grievance, and a very plausible one, when the 
“spiritual despot” declines to grant them the simple form of 
worship to which they have been accustomed. But when a church 
m the centre of a large population, whose doors have always 
been open, and where worship has been frequent, is closed 
merely on the fiat of one man, the parishioners having no voice in 
the matter, the grievance is certainly more serious. Let me 
mstance the case of St. Mary-le-Strand, where for many years, 
under the late learned and eloquent vicar, Dr. Evans, there have 
n daily services, weekly celebrations, and a moderate amount 
of ritual. It is now announced that a new vicar is about to 





close the church from Sunday to Sunday, to discontinue the 
weekly celebrations, dismiss the choir, and flaunt the red rag, 
in the shape of the black gown, before his indignant parishioners. 
What redress have a congregation under an act of spiritual 
despotism such as this P—I am, Sir, &c., J. F.C. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Immediately after reading your article on “The Ideal 
Public Worship Bill” to-day, I came across the following prac- 
tical commentary upon it. A Mr. Tugwell has been appointed 
to the Rectory of St. Mary-le-Strand. John Bull contains the 
following :—“ Mr. Tugwell has announced his intention of 
abolishing the surpliced choir, and of preaching in a black 
gown. He also intends discontinuing the daily service, the 
weekly celebration of the Holy Communion, and the observance 
of Saints’ days. The Litany stool is to be abolished at once, 
and all other articles of furniture or ornaments that can be re- 
moved without a faculty.” And this is before Mr. Tugwell has 
even been inducted to the benefice. A complete revolution is to 
be effected in the services of the church, before the new rector 
will even make the acquaintance of his new congregation. 

Your correspondent “A. J. C.” will find here a despotism 
that will surpass even the one he groans under. And yet, 
strange to say, the despot is not a Ritualist; and—which is 
perhaps stranger still—no one will attempt to interfere with 
Mr. Tugwell; and—strangest of all—if any one, aggrieved by 
the revolution, were to do so, he would be promptly told by the 
Press, and by all in authority, to mind his own business. Does 
there not seem to be room for your Act ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wakefield, March 29th. T. A. Lacey. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I happened, from indisposition, not to have noticed as 
soon as I otherwise should have done, your reference to me in 
your recent article, “The Public Worship Bill.” In general, I 
have no taste for self-vindication ; but you happen so ingeni- 
ously, though I am sure as unconsciously, to invert my whole 
position, practical and theoretical, upon the Worship question, 
that I must trouble you with a few words of explanation, 
You set me up upon a perch, as possibly the one member of the 
Church of England who wishes to make the Prayer-Book pre- 
cisely what it was in any given year between 1552 and 1662. 
So little does this describe my action, that my contention is 
and always has been that such a feat is equally impossible in 
conception and in execution. My views of the value of cere- 
monial worship, and of the countenance given to it in the 
Prayer-Book, may differ from yours, and I am, of course, par- 
ticularly anxious that in any settlement the party specially 
attached to such worship may have fair-play. But there is very 
little difference, if any, between the suggestions offered in your 
late article, and those which I have advocated, whenever I 
have had the opportunity, in view alike of the obscurity of 
the Rubrics in themselves, and of the wide and healthy 
differences of taste which characterise the members of that 
vast communion for whose benefit those Rubrics exist. This 
is not a position hastily taken up, in face of the complica- 
tions of the Public Worship Act, but one which I maintained 
long before any such legislation was dreamed of. I advocated 
the policy of give-and-take, as a member of the Ritual Commis- 
sion which sat from 1867 to 1870. Later on, my opposition to 
the Public Worship Bill was based on that principle, which also 
runs through my book on “ Worship in the Church of England,” 
of which the first edition appeared in 1874; while I took the 
opportunity of pressing considerations and suggestions, practi- 
cally identical with those contained in your article, as a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee which so minutely considered and 
so laboriously took evidence upon Mr. Salt’s Public Worship 
Facilities Bill in 1875.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Arklow House, March 31st. A. J. B. Berrsrorp Hore. 

[We are sorry to have misunderstood Mr. Beresford Hope.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


THE ALLEGED SNOBBISHNESS OF DOGS. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In Professor Huxley’s recent work on Hume, there is this 
passage :—“ One of the most curious peculiarities of the dog- 
mind is its inherent snobbishness, shown by the regard paid to 
external respectability. The dog who barks furiously at a 
beggar will let a well-dressed man pass him without opposition. 
Has he not a ‘generic idea’ of rags and dirt associated with 
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the idea of aversion, and that of sleek broad-cloth associated 
with the idea of liking ?” (p. 106.) 

Now, is this statement borne out by facts ? I think those who 
are familiar with dogs will decline, upon this evidence, to accept 
the verdict of “inherent ‘snobbishness.” Dogs who belong to 
or associate with well-dressed persons will bark more furiously 
at a beggar, no doubt, because his appearance is more strange 
to them ; but dogs accustomed to rags and dirt will also, and for 
the same reason, bark more furiously at persons clothed in sleek 
broadcloth. Does not the charge rest upon insufficient observa- 
tion P 

But even if the fact as stated be accepted, would it imply 
‘inherent snobbishness ” on the part of the dog? I venture to 
think not. Will Professor Huxley deny that a dog is justified 
in being more suspicious of a beggar than of a well-dressed 
man? Surely the weight of evidence is, after all, in favour of 
external respectability.—I am, Sir, &c., A Doc Fancier. 








POETRY. 


aan 
SPRING. 
Winter has risen to bid his gruff good-bye. 
I feel the first warm touches of the Sun, 
As of a mother’s hand when work is done. 
T hear the first lark’s anthem in the sky ; 
I watch the great white clouds go flying by ; 
I note the flowers awaking one by one; 
And soft airs whisper, ‘Summer is begun!” 
O how the soul leaps up exultingly, 
As it would break its heavy prison-bar ! 
And man seems dearer, God seems nearer, far. 
For this is truth, deny it how we may,— 
That light and darkness make us what we are. 
We are the creatures of our moods, and they 
Are creatures of the clear or cloudy day. 
Dresden. E. W. Howson. 








ART. 


eee 

MRS. BARRINGTON ON ART AND CRITICISM.* 
We could hardly have hoped for so exact a confirmation of a 
portion of our last week’s article upon Art as is afforded us by 
Mrs. Barrington’s paper in the Nineteenth Century of this 
month, no less than three of its pages being entirely devoted to 
an attack on Art critics; but of this portion we will speak later. 
Let us now consider what our authoress has suggested towards 
answering the question with which she heads her article,—“ Is a 
Great School of Art Possible in the Present Day?” 

Firstly, we observe, with some surprise, that Mrs. Barrington 
never answers the question at all, and the only result which we 
can arrive at is that if certain things were not as they are, and 
certain methods were pursued, it would be very much better for 
Art. Thus, we learn that “the worst difficulty lies in the want 
of the most elementary instinct for beauty in the masses.” 
We confess that there is to us something irritating in this 
calm way of settling the matter. We are almost tempted to 
ask who are these “masses” who are distinguished by this 
lack of feeling? Is Mrs. Barrington quite sure that she 
has got (to use a rather vulgar, but forcible expression) hold 
of the right end of the stick? that it is really the Upper 
Ten who possess this instinct for beauty. Indeed, it would 
seem that this is by no means certain in her mind, for 
in the following pages she complains that “a jar is felt by 
those who really love Art by the attitude Society takes with 
regard to her. There is a want of true sensitiveness as to the 
high position she is capable of taking. Society is not strung 
with the finest fibres with regard to her.” It seems we are in a 
* parlous state,”—no instinct for beauty in the masses, no true 
sensitiveness to the high position of Art in society. Where 
these are, we look for the fulcrum for our Archimedean lever. 
Where are we to find too, the motive-powers for the production of 
great art? for certainly, whatever else be its character, it is not 
idiopathic. 

Towards the end of the article we find the answer, or at least 
as much of an answer as is given, and it is to this effect,— 
The men of genius ought to help the students of genius, for at 
present nothing is done for the development of individual 





* The Nineteenth Century. April, 1879. ©. K,. Paul and Co. 


genius, “for tiding over those years of difficulty whe 
much superior talent succumbs under the pressure fo 
difficulties of living.” This assistance might possibly, Mire. 
Barrington appears to think, be given by the greater men 
allowing the pupils to work on their pictures, &, 
second suggestion is that of “an Art Company, composed 
of our first artists, and the enlightened Croesuses who seem 
anxious to help Art, along with other good work. The artists 
could help by their genius and knowledge, and the Croesuses 
by their money and influence, towards the production of 
great public works of art, and by apprenticing students of 
genius,” &c. That is all; our author then returns to the 
want of the world’s knowledge of the beautiful, and to he 
favourite stumbling-block, “the masses,” who, indeed, have an 
uncomfortable knack of mixing themselves up in all important 
matters, and of finally obstructing the working of all nice little 
 Morrison-pill remedies.” 

Let us recapitulate a little. The worst obstacle to a great 
School of Art is the want of instinct for beauty in the masses ; 
the second, is a perversion of sentiment in society regarding the 
high functions of Art. Other minor difficulties are the condi. 
tions of modern life, the separateness of the position of art; and 
lastly, the fact that “the artists do not live in the highest 
thought of our day, and the highest thought seems often 
strangely blunt with regard to the poetry of form and colour.” 
We are now, perhaps, in a condition to give the answer which 
Mrs. Barrington omits, taking her premises for granted, 
And it will be this. A great school of art is impossible, in the 
present day, unless we can alter, first, the artist’s habits of mind; 
secondly, society’s habits of mind; thirdly, unless we can 
supply the masses with an instinct which they do not possess; 
and fourthly, unless we can change the conditions of modem 
life. So that it would seem there is little hope for us; we must 
even rest content without the great school, and make the most 


of what we have got. Nay, is it not worth consideration, though * 


we fear it will sound heretical in the ears of our esthetic 
friends, whether what we have may not really be the best for 
us, if only because we have it. It seems to us that all talk 
about great schools of art is somewhat beside the mark, if in- 
tended to serve as a formula for producing such a school. If 
the age be “ not an artistic one, why, then, it is not an artistic 
age,” to parody Hamlet, and no recipes for patronage or pupil- 
age will make it so. It is no good giving Mr. Burne Jones 
half-a-dozen dull pupils, in the idea that his genius will com- 
municate itself to them; and to talk about giving him or any 
other great artist only pupils of genius, presupposes that you 
know your man of genius when you have got him,—a thing 
which neither kings, people, nor persons of artistic proclivities 
have ever yet done. Besides, as a matter of fact, the pupil of 
genius is one who requires least of all the training of one of 
his own stamp. ‘There is no good in sending Titian to the 
studio of Giorgione, or Tintoretto to that of Titian; they only 
(very often) get kicked out as incapable, or else perverted into 
a style of work which is not their own. 

Nor, we confess, does the idea of the Company of Croesuses 
and Geniuses recommend itself to us, as either practicable or 
desirable. Croesuses and geniuses never did get on well together 
yet, and we doubt whether they would in the supposed instance. 
It is true, that the Croesuses are only to supply money and in- 
fluence, and it is expressly stipulated that they are to be “en- 
lightened,” but we fear that it would scarcely do, even under those 
restrictions. It may be remarked, in passing, that your modem 
Croesus, likes to have a finger in any pie for which he is supply- 
ing the materials. But leaving Mrs. Barrington’s theories on 
the obstacles and the incentives to Art for a moment, let us say 
a few words upon what appears to us the most vital portion of 
this paper. This may be summed up as consisting of two 
parts,—an attack upon what is commonly known as real- 
istic art, as opposed to poetical; and secondly, an attack, 
decidedly bitter, upon Art Criticism. For reasons which will 
presently appear, we will take the last-mentioned first. To 
give our readers an idea of the vivacity with which this 
lady does her work, we must collect a few of the sugar-plums 
which she throws at us and our critical brethren of the weekly 
Press; though we are pleased to see that the Spectator has es 
caped the sad fate of the Saturday Review and Atheneum, and is 
not condemned by name. Well, then, we learn that critics have 
not sympathy with art, as art; no understanding of the artist's 
creations, or sympathy with the genius that has created a form. 
Even to elementarily educated minds, it is. “ wonderful to see 
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how extremely wide of the mark are the criticisms of the 

neral literary world on work which is the result of this creative 
faculty.” “ Anything funnier than the various criticisms on 
the Grosvenor collection of last year can hardly be imagined, 
The little thought given is surprising ;” “mud of flippant 
criticism,” —“ special cliques,” “ mutual-admiration societies,” 
«patronising daily-paper criticisms,”"—* ignorant criticism,”— 
and so on, at great length. One sentence, however, we 
must quote as it stands, if only to show how excessively 
ynrestrained in her remarks upon others’ knowledge an 
author can be, even while she testifies against the ex- 
pression of crude opinion :—“ A literary man’s judgment 
of a picture, if quite honest and original, must be tempered 
with extreme modesty, the moment he passes from the literary 
aspect of art. to the more strictly artistic and technical 
qualities, for no judgment but that of a first-class artist 
himself could be taken as thoroughly satisfactory in these 
matters. Conscious of this, perhaps, many an intelligent 
critic gets himself coached up in this part of his business by the 
artist, often by no means first-rate, for whom he has a bias, or 
whom chance has thrown among his acquaintances. The result 
is we get the not disinterested opinion of one or two artists on 
their own and other men’s work in these criticisms,—not 
spontaneous intellectual efforts suggested by the work judged. 
To any one behind the scenes, who has watched how these Art 
criticisms are concocted, and how the littérateur’s opinion is 
formed, it is clear that both artists and the public should think 
little or nothing of the ordinary newspaper writing on Art, 
for the very good reason that the writers rarely discover any- 
thing for themselves. Unfortunately, the sensitive tempera- 
ment of the artist makes it difficult for him to be quite in- 
different, whatever nonsense is written about his pictures, which, 
it must always be remembered, are like part of himself, are like 
his own children, and however clearly he discerns the weakness 
and the want of originality and knowledge in a criticism, he 
knows that a large portion of the world will look at his picture, 
thinking the while not how the pictures are really impressing 
them, but of what they have read from the supposed superior 
judgment of an Art critic; and the public, as a rule, is so little 
capable of judging for itself, that it eagerly reads the Art 
notices, wishing to know something about the pictures ‘ before 
they go,’ too hurried and too lazy about Art even to attempt to 
form an original opinion.” 

Now,we do not intend to attempt to contradict Mrs. Barring- 
ton, who implies that she is “ behind the scenes, and knows how 
these things are done.”” We can only say that the present writer 
has been accustomed for nearly four years to review Art Exhibi- 
tions, and that he has never seen the slightest reason to believe 
that what she says is true. It will be noticed that the accusation 
she makes is really far more grave against the artists than the 
critics ; for, whereas the critics, according to her, are only 
endeavouring to get a knowledge which they do not possess, 
the artists, on the other hand, are using the critics as a 
cover for praise of their own work, and detraction of others. 
Throughout this article, Mrs. Barrington speaks from the 
point of view of the artists; and she should, we think, 
inform us who are the artists who give information in 
this way, and who are the critics that receive it. We are 
quite accustomed to hear around us on every side random 
charges of malice, ignorance, and carelessness, but we must 
confess it does seem a little hard, that to all these 
should be added, the accusation of using another man’s 
information, and representing it to be our own, par- 
ticularly when, from the very nature of the case, we 
must know that such information cannot be disinterested. 
Let us now see how far Mrs. Barrington has a right to speak 
about partial and superficial criticism. There are only a few 
artists mentioned, the great ones, Watts, Burne-Jones, and 
Rossetti, all representative of poetical art, and Mrs. Barrington 
praises them well and with justice ; but why should she have, there- 
fore, thought it necessary to run down Tissot and Legros ? One 
does not blame Locker because he is not Arnold, or Tennyson 
because he is not Browning; we let Burnand write “ Happy 
Thoughts” and George Eliot “ Middlemarch,” and do not find 
fault with either, so long as the “ Happy Thoughts” make us 
laugh, and “ Middlemarch ” makes us think,—both have alike 
their meaning and their value. Now, it is unjust to speak of 
Tissot (as Mrs. Barrington does), as if he never painted anything 
but costume; it conveys quite a false notion of Tissot’s work. 
In the first place, he paints with almost unequalled skill 








effects of sunlight and warm shadow. There was a 
picture (in the same exhibition as the lady in yellow flounces, 
which Mrs. Barrington condemns so vehemently) of a child 
standing in shadow, witha sunlit lawn behind her, which was 
quite wonderfully true to the effect of sunlight; and this alone 
would remove his work from the class in which Mrs. Barrington 
puts it. But, again, M. Tissot does far more than this; his aim 
has always been to seek the picturesque in modern life, taking 
modern life as he finds it. If we had to object to his work, it 
would be fair to complain of his apparent satisfaction with a 
society which is neither thorough nor sincere, but it is quite 
unfair to give the impression that his work has no meaning. 
It has such meaning as modern life can give it when viewed 
in its society aspect, and so it is a true work of its kind. 
And then, of M. Legros, Mrs. Barrington tells us to look 
at a head by Bellini and one by Legros, and think of the 
difference. But there is really no ground for comparison. 
The heads to which this lady alludes as having been done 
with as few touches and in as short a time as possible, were 
not done as pictures at all (as she must, if she knows anything 
of the subject, be aware), but were mere studies, executed before 
the students in the Slade School, for the purpose of showing them 
what might be done from the living model in the course of 
two hours. In fact, the way to work at speed was all they pro- 
fessed to show, and the present writer, who has had the 
pleasure of studying under M. Legros and seeing his work, 
considers that they did show it very successfully. But what 
can we think of the impartiality which contrasts a finished pic- 
ture with a hurried study executed for a special purpose? But 
Mrs. Barrington goes very much farther in mis-statement than 
this, for she says on page 725, “ Still, even the admirers of their 
work cannot pretend that it produces any food for thought or 
emotion, save that for admiration of technical skill.” This 
statement, as far as it refers to Legros, can be shown to be per- 
fectly erroneous and unjustifiable. It is not even necessary to 
go to M. Legros’ pictures to refute it, nor will we quote our own 
or any other “newspaper criticism,” but refer Mrs. Barrington 
to the remarks upon “La Mort d’un Vagabond,” made by 
Heathcote Statham, in the Fortnightly Review, some two years 
since. Indeed, when M. Legros is dealing with the lives and 
deaths of the poor, his pictures are almost invariably sugges- 
tive and thoughtful. “Le Répos des Pauvres” and “Le 
Chaudronnier,” both exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
were pictures whose only fault appeared to us to be their 
excessively sombre tone of colour and neglect of all pictorial at- 
tractions, in order to dwell more strongly on the leading thought. 
Of such kind, too, are the various pictures of church interiors 
which this artist has painted. For, in no sense of the word, is 
Legros a popular painter, and never could be popular. He 
looks habitually in his pictures on the “grey side of life;” its 
miseries and hard struggles attract him, rather than its sun- 
shine and gay dresses, and indeed, he may almost be said to 
form the exact antitype of Tissot, representing the inward 
miseries, as the former does the outward attractions, of civilisa- 
tion. 








BOOKS. 


—>——_ 
MR. MINTO’S DEFOE.* 
Mr. Miyto has selected a subject which does not admit of 
brilliant treatment. Defoe has written what was once, and 
perhaps is still, the most popular of English fictions; but his 
personal career, so far as it is known to us, is not attractive, and 
indeed the more we know of the man, the less are we disposed 
to like him. His biography, written in three ponderous volumes 
by Mr. Wilson, a conscientious and painstaking author, and by 
Mr. Lee, in three equally weighty volumes, relates in great 
measure to the history of the times, and to the pamphlets, 
books, and newspaper contributions which flowed in rapid suc- 
cession from Defoe’s pen. The controversies in which he 
engaged with such fiery ardour have lost their interest, and if 
we can understand the excitement and anger they frequently 
aroused at the time, it is impossible now to regard them with 
sympathy, or even curiosity. Nodoubt a feeling of admiration 
is excited at Defoe’s exuberant energy and vitality. He is 
one of the most voluminous writers in the language, although 
we cannot give him credit for writing all that Mr. Lee attributes 
to his pen; and literature, or rather journalism, was but one 





* English Men of Letters: Defoe. By William Minto. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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votation améng many which he pursued with persistent 
courage. 

His great fiction was produced at the age of fifty-eight, and after 
he had been afflicted with an apoplectic seizure; but during the 
most active period of his life, if indeed any period can be called 
more active than another, he had been, as Mr. Minto points out, 
a rebel, a merchant, a manufacturer, and a bankrupt, had acted 
as secretary te a public commission, and been employed in secret 
services by five successive Administrations. He was sometimes 
wéalthy, sometimes in hiding for debt, sometimes in prison, or 
standing unabashed in the pillory; while at other times we find 
him in personal communication with King William, or kissing 
hands at the Court of Queen Anne. All this movement and 
variety in the career of Defoe fails to give it animation. We 
hear of what the man did, but we seldom see the man; and 
what we do see repels us, for Defoe’s masterly use of language and 
his wonderful inventive faculties were often turned to bad uses. 
His own words are very homely, and we must use homely words 
about him. Defoe was a consummate liar, and not only did he 
lie with the boldest effrontery, and in a tone marked apparently 
by the keenest sense of honour, but he actually undertook to 
point out and to deplore the evil of the course he was all the 
time pursuing. It seems passing strange that Mr. Lee, who 
was the first to lay bare Defoe’s double-dealing, and to show how, 
while writing for Opposition papers, he was in reality in the pay 
of the Government, should, notwithstanding, regard his hero as 
an honest man. This, however, Defoe’s latest biographer does, 
despite the most damning proofs to the contrary; nor is this 
all, for Mr. Lee professes also to have discovered that this popular 
author, who has been always claimed by the Dissenters, and is 
buried in Bunhill Fields, was not only a Conservative in politics, 
but a “ consistent upholder of the Church of England.” Litera- 
ture owes a debt to Mr. Lee for the toil he has expended on an 
ungtateful subject; but his industry is, we think, more con- 
spicuous than his judgment, and Mr. Minto would have found a 
safer guide in Defoe’s earlier, but also too enthusiastic bio- 
grapher— Walter Wilson. 

Defoe, as a man of letters, occupies but a small portion of 
this compact biography. This was, perhaps, inevitable; and 
yet little interest attaches now-a-days to this remarkable man, 
apart from his literary work. And it is but a small portion of 
that work which retains its vitality. Robinson Crusoe, almost the 
only fiction of Defoe’s which is thoroughly wholesome in tone, 
stands apart from the rest. Defoe, as far as we know, never crossed 
the Channel, and his frequent journeys to Edinburgh—“hazard- 
ous journeys,” he calls them—were the longest he accom- 
plished; but he seems to have had, in large measure the 
passion for adventure and travel so frequently displayed by 
Englishmen; and it is this passion which imparts so much of 
its interest to what Professor Owen once called his “famous 
geographical work.” Defoe is our greatest master of a kind of 
fiction which we may readily allow is by no means of the highest 
order. He had, as Macaulay said,a knack of making fiction 
look like truth, which, he adds, is “of the same sort with the 
knack of a painter who takes in the birds with his fruit.” Mr. 
Minto allows that this gift, which he terms “the genius of cir- 
cumstantial invention,” is not a very exalted order of genius, 
butadds that it is quite as rare as any other intellectual prodigy. 
This is true; and as a prodigy it may excite astonishment, but 
assuredly not the admiration we feel for the noblest works of 
fiction. We do not want to be deceived while reading a novel 
by the cunning of a juggler; we want rather to enjoy it as a 
fine work of art. Defoe’s art was deception, and what an apt 
juggler he was is proved by a variety of anecdotes. Lord 
Chatham thought the Cavalier a real person, and his account of 
the civil wars of the time of Charles I. the best in the language ; 
Dr. Mead treated the History of the Plague as the narrative of 
an eye-witness; and Dr. Johnson, who heard of Captain Carleton’s 
Memoirs from Lord Eliot, “ told Sir Joshua Reynolds” (we quote 
from Boswell), “that he was going to bed when it ¢ame, but was 
so much pleased with it that he sat up till he had read it through, 
and found in it such an air of truth, that he could not doubt of 
its authenticity, adding, with a smile, ‘I did not think a young 
lord could have mentioned to me a book in the English history 
that was not known to me.’” Defoe had, no doubt, an un- 
rivalled genius for “lying like truth.” It was his vocation, 
and he had practised it long before he wrote his novels : — 

“From the time,” says Mr. Minto, “of his first connection with 


Harley, at least, he had addressed his countrymen through the Press, 
and had perambulated the length and breadth of the land in assumed 





puatatenstines 
characters, and on factitious pretexts. His first essay in that wa 
in 1704, when he left prison in the service of the Government, eppeel. 
ing to the general compassion because he was under government dis. 
pleasure, was skilful enough to suggest great native genins, if not 
extensive previous practice. There are passages of ci ; 
invention in the Review as ingenious as anything in Robinson (; 

and the mere fact that at the end of ten years of secret service under 
successive Governments, and in spite of a wide-spread opinion of his 
untrustworthiness, he was able to pass himself off for ten years more 
as a Tory with Tories, and with the Whig Government as a loyal 
servant, is a proof-sustained ingenuity of invention greater than many 
volumes of fiction. 

Defoe lived and worked at a brilliant period of our lite 
history. He was the contemporary of Swift and Addison, of 
Pope and Arbuthnot, of Atterbury and Prior; but none of the 
famous Queen Anne wits appear to have had any regard for q 
man whose position as a Dissenter and a tradesman was not 
likely to be looked upon with favour by the frequenters of 
Button’s or the Kitcat. He was one of the last men that should 
have found a place in the Dunciad, and it may be doubted 
whether he had any equal except Swift as a writer on the topics 
of the day; but his shuffling, under-hand ways appear to have 
been suspected from an early period, and he knew better how to 
make enemies than friends. All through life Defoe was a 
solitary man. 

Readers who may feel any curiosity about this voluminous 
writer will probably find all the information they require in this 
small volume. Indeed, we are disposed to think that Mr, 
Minto’s careful study of his subject has occasionally led him to 
expend too much space upon unimportant details. 





QUARTER-SESSIONS, FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH TO 
QUEEN ANNE.* 

QuanrtER-Sgssions, Mr. Hamilton tells us, were something very 
different in the times of Elizabeth and James I. from what they 
are under Victoria. Then, they were but little inferior to the 
Assizes in the importance of their proceedings. The “ Great 
Unpaid,” in addition to those smaller offences which alone come 
within the cognisance of their successors, had jurisdiction in 
capital cases, and sometimes even tried questions of title. Ina 
single year in the county of Devon, under the Maiden Queen, no 
fewer than seventy-four persons received sentence of death, and 
of these more than one-half were condemned at Quarter-Sessions. 
All who sat upon the Bench were not as Justice Shallow, or 
Butler’s Sir Samuel Luke, or even as Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Many of them were men not only of ancient lineage, but also of 
brilliant achievement on the field or on the main, distinguished 
in the Senate or at Westminster Hall. During almost the entire 
period covered by this work, the proceedings were recorded in 
Latin—of a sort—and some kiiowledge of the language was, as we 
know on the authority of Pepys, indispensable to occupants of 
the Bench. Nor were the Justices so free from supervision as at 
the present day. Queen Elizabeth “tuned” her pulpits, and she 
and several of her successors “tuned” their Justices of the 
Peace. In various documents given by Mr. Hamilton they 
are lectured by the Lords of the Council like negligent 
schoolboys. Their not very vigorous protests against bene- 
volences and ship-money, and the exactions of purvey- 
ance, met with very sharp answers from the authorities in 
London. The screw, financial and political, was turned on 
without the least hesitation. The decline of the power of the 
Justices is very marked in the later of the reigns to which these 
records relate, until, under Queen Anne, they had become a 
comparatively unimportant body in the State. 

The records of Quarter-Sessious in Devon only begin in 1592, 
although the institution itself dates from at least two centuries 
and a half earlier. In 1590, the form of the commission of the 
Justices of the Peace had been remodelled by the King’s 
Bench; and the records appear to have been one result of 
that reform. Those of Devon seem to be more complete, beside 
beginning at an earlier date, than the records of almost any other 
county; so that they may be taken as giving a favourable 
specimen of the information to be derived from the chronicles of 
Quarter-Sessions by the historian and the student. Each reign 
is distinguished, as Mr. Hamilton points out, by the prominence 
of a particular class of entries :—‘ Entries respecting ‘ Pur- 
veyance’ and ‘ Privy Seals’ distinguish the reign of the Virgin 
Queen. Prosecutions of ‘ Popish recusants’ are most frequent 
under James I. The Civil War overshadows everything else in 





* Quarter-Sessions, from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne. Illustrations of Local 
Government and History, drawn from original Records (chiefly of the County of 
Devon). By A. H. A. Hamilton. London: Sampson Low and Oo. 1878. 
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the reign of his son. Indictments for profaneness and immorality 


are characteristic of the Commonwealth. The entries which 

especially distinguish the reign of Charles II bate anes relate to 

the persecution of Protestant Nonconformists, and to the impo- 
sition of the Hearth-tax.” The reader will know what to 
expect under James II., William and Mary, and Queen Anne. 

But we prefer turning from politics to social life. Here, for 

instance, is a case in which the wisdom of our forefathers settled 

very promptly a question which it cost their descendants a vast 
expenditure of time, and money, and legal ability to decide :— 

«A ‘claimant’ appears in those days also, and is somewhat sum- 
marily dealt with. We find that William Machim had falsely usurped 
and taken upon him the name of ‘ Devereux,’ and untruly affirmed him- 
self to be the son and heir of Walter Devereux, Esq., deceased without 
issue, being brother to the Right Honourable Robert, late Earl of 
Essex ; and by colour of this false naming of himself, had cozened and 
abused divers of his Majesty’s subjects; and being a man altogether 
ignorant and unlearned, had also taken upon him the profession 
of physic, to the great hurt and danger of the health and 
lives of divers and sundry of his Majesty’s subjects; ‘and also 
had tempted and allured one of the daughters of Mr. Steaninges, 
of Broad Clyst, promising to make her a countess, by means 
of which doubtful promises she, as is supposed, is grown to be 
a lunatic.’ Further, being called in question for his lewd life and ill- 
behaviour, he ‘carried himself in a most contemptuous manner.’ It 
was therefore ordered that the said William Machim should be 
manacled and safely conveyed to the House of Correction at Honiton, 
there to be kept at work and punished until further orders. Also he 
was not to be permitted to have any people resort unto him for any 
cause of physic, but was to be ‘utterly restrained from any further 
practice therein.’ The claimant, however, was evidently not desti- 
tute of friends. He managed to escape, and the gaoler was conse- 
quently fined £20 for his neglect, and the constables were bound over 
to appear at the next sessions. It is satisfactory to find, by a subse- 
quent entry, that the claimant was recaptured. However, this was 
not the end of him, for in the year 1628, William Machim, alias 
Devereux, was again sentenced to be imprisoned for one year, and to 
be pilloried once in every quarter, for deceiving Mistress Margaret 
Copleston, no doubt by a promise of making her a countess.” 

Devon, though one of the most civilised of the English 
counties, can scarcely have been an earthly paradise in 
the flourishing days of Quarter-Sessions. Wages were low 
—according to Mr. Hamilton, never so low as under the 
Commonwealth—and the game-laws were rigorously carried out, 
even under the régime of the “ Kezpers of the Liberties of 
England by Authority of Parliament.” A wounded soldier 
was lucky if he got a pension of £2 or, at most, £3 a 
year. Vagrants—many of them, curiously enough, from Ire- 
land—swarmed, their hand against society, as the hand of 
society was against them. The whip and the stocks were never 
idle, and the horrible punishment of “ pressing” was far from 
obsolete. A “scolster’”’ was promptly threatened with the 
cucking-stool, unless she could bridle her tongue for the future. 
In 1645, a Puritan officer, in command of the garrison at Peamore, 
made a grievous complaint to Lenthall :— 

“T pray commend me to all our friends; tell them I am (thanks 
be to God!) in health, and want only two things respecting my in- 
ward and outward condition. The one, a Preacher like Mr. Stirry ; 
the other, a cup of London Beer. There is a scarcity of the former 
here, and the latter not to be had, only a little sowre Syder. If ever 
I return to London again, I shall (through the Grace of God) indea- 
vour to have an higher esteem of those precious opportunities which 
are there. Thus committing you to the Protection of the Almighty, 
I rest.”” 

The Licensing question was long ago almost as great a diffi- 
culty as it is now, and the authorities frequently found it neces- 
sary to make war on “cakes and ale,” beside May-poles and 
fairs, and other vanities. But of all the means employed to 
contribute toward stamping out the plague of drunkenness, 
perhaps the most original was that devised by the Justices of 
Devon under Charles II., according to whose order, “ No persons 
should be permitted to keep Alehouses that should not every 
Sunday repair to their parish churches, and there abide orderly 
and soberly during the whole time of Divine Service ; and should 
not likewise produce a certificate that they had at least twice in 
the year last past received the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, according to the usage of the Church of England.” It 
may certainly be doubted whether the Sacramental test was 
ever employed for a stranger purpose than this. In some 
matters, and in this of the test among them, our ancestors 
showed an absolutely grotesque want of humour. 

_Under Charles II. the hearth-money grievance above men- 
tioned caused unaccountably intense dissatisfaction. In our 
own day, some amusement was caused by Ministers who had 
Just passed a certain Act hastening to contract themselves out 
of its operation; and in the same spirit, we find here that Sir 
William Morice, Secretary of State, demolished seven fire- 








hearths in his house, called Mount Wise, at Stoke Damerel, 
near Plymouth, in order to diminish his share of the odious 
impost. Though the inquisitorial means adopted for the col- 
lection of the hearth-money rendered the tax as unpopular as 
that which suggested, or was suggested by, the ingenious motto, 
“ Ex luce lucellum,” it perhaps, as our author points out, checked 
the wasteful consumption of fuel. Possibly, also, it may have 
tended to diminish the frequency of fires, which were terribly 
common in old Devon. Thus Tiverton was almost destroyed 
by fire in 1596 and 1612, and twenty-eight houses were burnt 
at one time at Torrington. In all these cases, help was afforded 
to the sufferers by the Justices in Quarter-Sessions, whose 
favourite form of benevolence was to lend a few pounds out of 
their own pockets, and then commend the case to the charity 
of their more liberal neighbours who had not the good-fortune 
to be Justices. 

In the reign of James I., the woollen trade—the main support 
of the West of England in those days—was greatly depressed. 
The primitive political economy of the day did its best to make 
things worse, but one experiment at all events, in another field,. 
deserved better success :— 

“ At one time, James had an idea of providing a new employment 

for the people, by introducing the culture of silk. At the Epiphany 
Sessions of 1608, many thousand mulberry-trees were sent down to 
Devonshire, ‘for the relief of silke-wormes in this countie,’ to be 
divided among such of the land-owners as chose to pay three farthiags 
a-piece for them. The Lord-Lieutenant had a thousand, and many 
knights and esquires took five hundred each. 1 cannot discover that 
any remains of mulberry plantations now exist in the county. The 
white mulberry was found to be too delicate for this climate; but 
many gardens in South Devon contain one or two large trees of the 
black species, which may well be as old as the reign of James. It 
was at this time, no doubt, that Shakespeare planted his mulberry- 
tree.” 
Mr. Hamilton has not been lucky enough to light upon any of 
the strange Scriptural names of the Obadiah Bind-their-kings- 
in-chains-and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron order, which the 
Puritans were formerly supposed to universally affect. There 
is another question respecting names with regard to which he 
speaks with peculiar authority. It is commonly said that 
Anthony Ashley Cooper is the first instance to be met with of 
an Englishman bearing two Christian names. Mr. Hamilton 
writes :— 

“Tn looking through so many volumes of County Records, I have, of 
course, seen many thousands and tens of thousands of proper names, 
belonging to men of all ranks and degrees, to noblemen, justices,. 
jurymen, witnesses, sureties, inn-keepers, hawkers, paupers, vagrants, 
criminals, and others. And in no single instance, down to the end of 
the reign of Anne, have I noticed any person bearing more than one 
Christian name. The first instance occurs in 1717, when Sir Cople- 
stone Warwick Bampfield appears among the Justices who attended 
the Midsummer Sessions at Exeter. The first instances which I have 
met with in any other place are those of Henry Frederick, Earl of 
Arundel, born in 1608; and Sir Henry Frederick Thynne, who was 
created a baronet in 1641. Both these must have been named after 
the eldest son of James I., who was, of course, born in Scotland. No 
other child of James bore two Christian names, nor did any child of 
Charles {I., except Henrietta Maria, named after her mother, who 
was a Frenchwoman. No Kingof England bore two Christian names 
before William III., who was a Dutchman. It seems probable that 
the practice of giving children two Christian names was utterly un- 
known in England before the accession of the Stuarts, that it was 
very rarely adopted down to the time of the Revolution, and that it 
never became common until after the Hanoverian family was seated 
on the Throne.” 

These may serve as specimens of what is offered to the reader 
in this book. He will not find any startling revelations of State 
secrets, any new views of public policy, any new lights to revolu- 
tionise his estimate of great historic characters. But he will get 
an insight into the working machinery of an English county 
during an epoch when a nation was made; he will see how 
justice was administered to the humble, and how those of 
higher position were educated for the duties of citizenship and 
of statesmanship. And he will gain a knowledge, which he 
might seek for in vain elsewhere, of the condition of the 
peasantry of Devon and of Bucks, for Mr. Hamilton makes ap 
excursion or twointo the latter county ; of their superstitions, their 
religion, and their morals; of the offences that were most rife 
among them ; of the physical evils with which they had to con- 
tend, and of the methods by which it was sought to 
palliate those evils. We must add that he will find Mr. 
Hamilton a competent and a genial guide. Now he tums 
aside to point out some microscopic error in Macaulay, or 
some little trait that illuminates Kingsley; Shakespeare, and 
Butler, and Pepys and Addison, each receiving some illustra- 
tion from this treasure-house of county lore. To those who 
love English history, English literature, and all that is con- 
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nected with the old life of England in those long-past days, when 
local manners, and character, and dialect were yet unspoiled, 
Mr. Hamilton’s book will be welcome. We have only one criti- 
cism to make. The “curious letters of the time of James the 
Second ” in the possession of Mr. J. R. Pine Coffin are indeed 
invaluable, for the light they throw on the state of the Western 
Counties after Sedgmoor and during the Bloody Assize; but 
surely it should have been mentioned that they have been 
already given to the world, in the Fifth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. 





LUDWIG SPACH.* 
THE name of Ludwig Spach, the keeper of the archives in 
what was, up to 1871, the Department du Bas-Rhin, has been 
connected for many years with the historical and literary work 
produced in Alsace. Himself an Alsatian by birth, he began his 
career in Paris under circumstances, which recall, in many 
respects, those of his contemporary, X. Doudan, who was also 
one of his friends. Like Doudan, he obtained entrance into the 
circles which stood at the head of the movement of 1830, and 
he also was employed for a short time as a teacher of the 
youngest son of Madame de Staél, who— magna nominis umbra 
—in the morning of his life followed his illustrious mother to 
the grave. Spach preserved from those days friendly relations 
with the families of Broglie, Saint-Aulaire, and others, and also 
the memory of a literary success which he modestly veiled under 
the pseudonym “ Louis Lavater.” He published under this name 
in 1834 a novel, Henri Feral, and the author of this work was 
promised a brilliant future by the most competent judges. 
‘These prophecies were not destined to be fulfilled. In spite of 
isolated attempts in a subsequent novel, Le Nowveaw Candide, 
and in a collection of dramatic essays, suggested by episodes in 
the history of Alsace, he only paid a passing tribute to the 
Muses, and applied to himself in regard to other similar pro- 
ductions the words of a song of Goethe :— 
“ Aber es ist liegen geblieben.”’ 

The poetical element was too deeply intertwined with his nature 
for him to deal with it as a mere pastime, and like so many who 
take life and themselves earnestly, he never, from that youthful 
time, allowed the public an insight into his deeper self. Thus 
it has come to pass that the work which he has completed with 
such toil and labour is essentially historical in its character. 
He has illustrated and explored his native country from 
‘every point of view, taking Strassbourg as his centre of 
observation. The result has repaid the toil. The new 
Reichsland, whose conquest was achieved at the price of tears 
and blood, and which, since 1871, has become the most highly- 
prized pledge of the altered destinies of the German nation, 
owns a past rich and interesting from every point of view. It 
can boast of two of the greatest illustrations of Germany, one 
in part, the other entirely,—Goethe and Erwin von Steinbach. 

The list of the numerous biographical notices which have been 
written by Spach is opened by that of the Alsatian Pope, the can- 
onised Leo IX., whose history, as the introduction to the reign of 
Gregory VII., has been so often and so minutely investigated. 
Spach there draws special attention to the peculiar part played 
in medizval times by Alsace, when, under the mighty impulse 
of the Hohenstaufen Emperors, it sent so many troubadours 
throughout the German land. Among them was Gottfried von 
Strassbourg, one of the most celebrated of all, who, in his version 
of Tristan and Isolt, allowed himself to drown the simple har- 
mony of the lays of the minstrels in the passionate tones of 
uncontrolled feeling. Spach then, after painting a rich gallery of 
bishops, monks, knights, and poets, turns with no less interest 
to more recent times. He has collected with special care the 
memorials of the idyll of Sesenheim, and reproduced with deli- 
cate touch the features of the young girl who shed a lustre of love 
on the youth of Goethe, and who, at the price of a blighted life, 
has obtained her share in his immortality. Lili Schéneman also, 
who at one time, was Goethe’s promised bride, tried later on, at 
Strassbourg, as the wife of Baron Tiirkeim, to forget the 
Apollo of Weimar, which, to judge from a remark of Spach, 
even that charming and virtuous woman found too hard a task. 
It was also in Strassbourg, in April, 1792, and in the house of 
the mayor, Friedrich von Dietrich, during the burst of enthu- 





* Guvres choisies. 5 vols. Paris et Strasbourg: Berger-Levrault et Fils, 1866. 
(Vols, I.-III., “ Biographies alsaciennes.”) 

Moderne Culturzustinde im Elsass. 2 vol. Strassbourg: Triibner. 1873. 

Zur Geschichte der Modernen Franzésischen Literatur. Essays von Ludwig Spach. 
Strassbourg: Triibner. 1877, 








siasm called forth by the declaration of war with Austria, that 
the tones of the “ Marseillaise” first intoxicated the hearts of men, 
Even on its birthday the hymn of the French Revolution was not 
without its tragic surroundings. A very few weeks after Rouget 
de l’Isle had left the friends who had secured his first triumph 
Dietrich was accused of complicity with the enemies of the 
Republic, made prisoner, and executed in December, 1793, 

Spach commences his biographies of this century with those 
of the imperial Generals, Rapp and Coehorn, who were born in 
Alsace, and passes on to the artists, men of science, and poli. 
ticians, up to the present time, when he enlarges his work, so ag 
to give a complete picture of the intellectual condjtion of Alsace, 
Our author, who for so many years had acted as a faithful 
mediator between German thought and Fratice, was dis. 
posed to view the events of 1870-71 in a light favourable 
to the higher interests of Alsace. Placed on the intellectual 
borderland between two such different worlds as the German 
and the French, equally at home and attached to both, he who 
had devoted so much time and trouble to make the French 
acquainted with the past of Alsace felt now the desire to give the 
Germans the results of so extensive a personal experience and 
knowledge. We have to thank this impulse for a volume of 
essays and contributions to the history of modern French 
literature, which we specially recommend to the attention of 
the English public. 

It is a characteristic mark of the gentle and refined nature 
of their author, that these essays commence with a sympathetic 
notice of Stendhal (Henri Beyle), a man once much abused by 
his contemporaries and now nearly forgotten by posterity, but 
who had real talent. Spach met him in Rome in 1892, and 
analyses his novel, Rouge et Noir with special care, because it 
furnishes a commentary to the history of the Restoration. 

Those who are fond of the marvellous and the unaccountable 
will find in the Alsatian Biographies a chapter on Cagliostro’s 
residence at Strassbourg. It is the old, old story,—the acclama- 
tions of the herd of the credulous, who imagined themselves 
cured of all possible diseases, followed by the indignant pro- 
tests of sober-minded people, who accused him of killing his 
patients. The special interest attached to this appearance of 
Cagliostro at Strassbourg is that it led to his acquaintance with 
the Cardinal de Rohan, who held his little Court at Saverne. 
Spach gives further proof of the fatal blindness of this Church- 
man, which was destined to lead to catastrophes. One day, 
when Cagliostro was dining with the Cardinal, the Comte de 
Narbonne, colonel of the Regiment of the Queen, took the so- 
called Comtesse Cagliostro to dinner, and had the misfortune 
to upset some sauce over her dress. Her husband, who already 
at that time manufactured diamonds for the Cardinal, but 
had a profound aversion to pay his wife’s bills, called out to her 
across the table,—“ Didn’t I tell you not to sit next that manat 
dinner ?” Narbonne renewed his excuses to the lady, but turning 
to the husband, touched his sword. Cagliostro, however, de- 
clined any satisfaction, with the words that his business was to 
heal, and not to kill. Upon this the officer flung a plate at his 
head. It was only after the greatest exertions that the Cardinal 
succeeded in restoring peace. 

The Baroness von Oberkirch, Spach’s countrywoman, who 
sometimes was a guest of the Cardinal’s, and mentions in her 
interesting memoirs having met Cagliostro at Saverne, cor- 
roborates this statement by the account she gives of 
scenes of a similar character. Spach contrasts with the 
vile figure of this impostor the elevated personality of 
Swedenborg, in whom such men as Kant, Wieland, Gorres 
were deeply interested. One of the most remarkable 
facts in the region of the unaccountable is certainly the 
well known incident at Gothenburg, which took place on 
July 19th, 1759. Swedenborg, on his way home from England, 
had accepted an invitation to dinner from Mr. William Castel. 
There were fifteen others present. At six o’clock in the evening 
Swedenborg appeared in the drawing-room, pale and excited, 
and told the company that a fire had broken out in the Séder- 
malm quarter, at Stockholm, and that the conflagration was 
moving towards his own house; he further described how the 
house of one of his friends had been totally destroyed. At eight 
o’clock he joyfully exclaimed,—“ God be praised, the fire is being 
got under!” Not only those present, but the whole town of 
Gothenburg, apprised of what he had said, got into a state of ex- 
citement. The governor was informed of it. He sent for Sweden- 
borg early on the next morning, which was a Sunday. Sweden- 
borg described once again the fire, fixed the time it broke out, and 
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jts duration. On the following Tuesday a royal messenger came 
to the governor, and confirmed the statement of Swedenborg in 
the minutest detail. “ What can be said against the authenticity 
of the catastrophe ?” exclaimed Kant, when informed of this 
; and he corresponded subsequently with different persons, 
in order to obtain trustworthy information about other remark- 
able events in the life of Swedenborg. ; 

Spach has written a particularly good essay on Lamartine. 
He had made the personal acquaintance of the poet in the house 
of M. de Saint-Aulaire. It was there that Lamartine read for 
the first time his poem, “ Le Lac,” which is, perhaps, the best of 
his lyrical compositions, and he remained always grateful to 
those who were the promoters and witnesses of this his first 
triumph. This congenial atmosphere also influenced Spach ; 
his portrait of Lamartine is transfigured in the light of these 
youthful recollections, which he sums up in these words :— 

“It is surely permitted to apply to Lamartine, if even in another 
sense, the words of Holy Writ, ‘ To him much was forgiven, because he 
loved much!’ The voluminous correspondence published by his 
niece, a real Antigone, justifies, in many respects, the praise now 
bestowed upon him. His inmost life is revealed to us; we can 
admire his power of work, his positive prophetical gifts; we deplore 
the disproportion between his achievements and his aspirations, the 
wreck of his hopes; we smile at his childlike illusions in regard to 
the progress of mankind. It is the touching picture of a splendidly 

ifted nature, a plant suited to tropical climes, which could not but 
wither under the cold breath of the North.” 

In conclusion, we recommend once more these essays, both 
for their contents and the personal impressions they convey ; and 
we trust that their author, although past eighty years of age, 
will give us the opportunity of thanking him for another volume 
on some future occasion. 





MOSELEY’S VOYAGE OF THE ‘CHALLENGER.’* 
Wirnovt verbal ornament, without grace of style, Mr. Moseley 
tells his story of the ‘Challenger’s’ voyage in a plain-spoken 
way that is creditable to him as a scientific man, and will be 
agreeable to the general reader, who will not be dismayed by 
toilsome data and calculations as to the interchange of warm and 
cool streams at various depths, nor disgusted by flippant log- 
book entries about what befell the good ship’s company on a 
voyage that was almost devoid of striking incident. It is, how- 
ever, a pity that the present volume, by the nature of its subject, 
can hardly fail to provoke in the minds of most people a com- 
parison with Mr. Darwin’s celebrated Journal of Researches, 
made during the voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’ for such a comparison 
is not at all in favour of the later work. Mr. Darwin was a 
field-naturalist and an out-door observer, before he was a voyager 
and explorer. It is manifest in every chapter, and in many 
pages of every chapter, that the case is inverted as regards Mr. 
Moseley. Both these gentlemen, it is true, had received the 
education provided by their respective Universities, and thanks 
to the scientific age in which we live, the younger of them had 
enjoyed opportunities of instruction denied to his predecessor ; 
but the training given by physiological laboratories and biological 
lectures, however valuable it may be for certain purposes, can 
never create the out-door observer. The real out-door observer 
is born to observation, and the best of scientific educations is 
powerless to supply the marvellous skill which seems to come 
instinctively to many a schoolboy with tastes for bird’s-nesting 
and snake-hunting. Let us not be misunderstood. We are far 
from underrating the value of scientific instruction in biology, 
and have no wish to speak slightingly of it. On the contrary, 
we hold that instruction to be most necessary and useful. It 
would have saved many a man from becoming a mere butcher 
of antelopes and buffaloes, and have made of him, perhaps, a 
great zoologist. But it does not, and cannot, as at present 
carried on, turn him into a field-naturalist, and its effect is 
utterly lost on most of its pupils when they leave the class- 
room. The boy who will pass a half-holiday crouched motion- 
less in the lush herbage of a river-bank, that he may stealthily 
watch the doings of a family of water-rats, or the boy who will 
rise before daybreak, that ere the school-bell rings he may have 
traced the grasshopper-lark to her curiously concealed treasure, 
is already a field-naturalist. He it is whom professors, lecturers, 
and demonstrators should try to train to the cultivation and 
exercise of higher faculties. Such boys abound in our public 
schools. As a rule, it is notorious that they hate Greek verbs, 
and are scarcely fonder of geometrical problems. They are set 





* Notes by a Naturalist on the ‘ Challenger,’ being an Account of Various Observations 
made during the Voyage ef H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ round the World, in the Years 1872- 
1876. By H. N. Moseley, M.A., F.R.S. London: Macmillan and Co. 1879. 





down as dunces, and if the assistant-master, whose duty it is to 
administer an hebdomadal three hours of what is called “science ” 
takes them in hand, he probably has not the slightest sympathy 
with their pursuits, and at the end of a couple of lessons succeeds 
in completely disgusting them by what he tells them of chemical 
formule or the reflex action of nerves. Botanists get on better 
with their pupils,—that is, systematic botanists do, for we are 
not so sure of the success of physiological botanists in this par- 
ticular. They tell them how such or such a plant may be dis- 
tinguished, and where it should be looked for. They rejoice with 
their learners when the prize is found, and gladly listen to the 
whole story of its finding. So, too, with geologists, or rather 
palwontologists. They congratulate the tiro on the nautilus or 
the encrinite he brings home, or the saurian vertebra he has 
unearthed, and explain to him its bearing on the geological 
“horizon ” to which it belongs. With zoology it is otherwise. 
The art of teaching that science in schools “ acceptably ” (to use 
an old-fashioned word) is yet to be learned by the teacher. 
Hence our youthful zoologists are not led to follow their natural 
tastes to any advantage. Destruction of animal life seems to be 
the only course left open to them, and it soon becomes all-power- 
ful. If opportunities are allowed them, they grow up into Gordon- 
Cummings or “Old Shekarries.” If these opportunities are denied 
most of them lose their love of the study altogether; but a few 
limit their energies to pinning the butterflies or the beetles of 
their county, or perhaps set abont forming a “collection ” of 
British birds, with the help of the village barber, who combines 
with his own useful calling that very useless (in nine cases out 
of ten) avocation called a taxidermist’s. 

We confess to having wandered a little from our subject, but 
the reason is not far to seek. Mr. Moseley (of whose previous 
career we may say we know nothing more than we gather from 
his book) was obviously not one of those zoologically or botanic- 
ally inspired boys of whom we have been speaking. But his 
voyage in the ‘ Challenger’ has, as obviously, evoked in him a 
dormant faculty, and the precious experience of boyhood was 
only wanting to have rendered him as good an observer as was 
Mr. Darwin. His work, it appears to us, had lain in the close 
air of the laboratory, where the microscope and the scalpel must 
have been handled by him with a patience and dexterity that 
did credit to his own ability and to his teacher’s instruction. 
He was also well read—or has since so become—beyond the 
common run of well-read biologists, in the literature of his 
science. Bat when he took up the calling of a field-naturalist, 
he was “abroad” in more than one sense. The divine afflatus 
of the observer had not before struck him, but strike him it 
doubtless did, as countless passages in his Notes prove, during 
his voyage. 

So much has already been written on the ‘Challenger’ expe- 
dition, that there is no need now to speak of its objects, nor 
even to give an outline of the ship’s coursg. Mr. Moseley differs 
from his predecessors by omitting from his narrative accounts 
of the long voyages and dredgings,—subjects, indeed, that, so 
far as the general reader is concerned, have been well nigh 
exhausted by them, and dwells almost exclusively on what 
was seen and done ashore at the various places visited. 
The book ‘is, therefore, of a most discursive nature, and one not 
easily reviewed in these columns. It contains scarcely a page 
or a paragraph upon which an article might not be founded, so 
full is it of instructive or, at any rate, of suggestive matter. 
One characteristic of the author is throughout revealed. He is 
a thorough-going Darwinian. “ Evolution” is exuded, so to 
speak, on every occasion. Whether his subject be the curious 
caps worn by the men of Madeira, the sequence of plumage in 
white and blue herons, primitive earthworks, the origin of pile- 
dwellings, or the development of Chinese books, the principles 
of his great teacher, to whom he dedicates his book, are applied 
in explanation of each question, difficult or easy, and some- 
times, as it seems to us, without sufficient excuse. Logic is not 
Mr. Moseley’s strong point, for though audacity in hypothesis- 
making is, to some extent, pardonable, if not laudable, he is apt 
to forget that framing an hypothesis is very different from estab- 
lishing it. He has, also, “ no doubt” about far too many things, 
—things that, from their nature, can never be quite free from 
doubt. His Darwinism is, we admit, not of the rampant kind 
we have lately known in certain other works, yet it is some- 
times declared in connection with remarks of such extreme 
simplicity that there seems danger of its falling into disrepute. 
We are surprised at finding Mr. Moseley holding a belief “no 
doubt” (to use his favourite phrase) instilled into his mind 
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when a child. He says (p. 125), “ How strong is the tendency 
in birds to preserve their habits! I know of no more striking 
instance of this than the fact that the Apteryx of New 
Zealand considers it necessary to put as much of its head 
as it can under its rudiment of a wing, when it goes to sleep.” 
Now “the fact” is, that no birds put their heads under their 
wings, hymns sung in infant schools and Mr. Potts of New 
Zealand (whom Mr. Moseley quotes*) notwithstanding. And, 
surely Mr. Moseley is not true to his principles when he calls 
the Apteryx’s wing a “rudiment,”—a “survival” would be 
nearer the mark. But there is a good deal of loose language 
throughout the book, due very likely to much of it (as he says 
in his preface) being printed directly from the sheets of his 
journal sent home from time to time. This, indeed, gives the 
volume a freshness of tone it would hardly have possessed had 
he rewritten it after his return; but without diminishing that 
excellent quality, the friend who looked over his proofs might 
have corrected their slip-shod phraseology. Such blemishes as 
“ insular isolation *’ (p. 40), “ galinis ” (pp. 56, 57), “ foot-pace ”’ 
(p. 62), beauties of scenery that are “ derivative, not indigenous” 
(p. 141), “in relief’ (p. 275), applied to a rude kind of stencill- 
ing, and many others that we could quote, might have been 
removed, without any loss, and with some gain. The punctua- 
tion, also, is often such as to obscure the author’s meaning, and 
a very large proportion of the scientific names introduced are 
atrociously mis-spelt,—which may be natural enough when a 
man is writing away from books, but they should have been 
carefully revised in the press, Thus we have “ Kathavtes 
pe rnicopterus si (p. Bop, .* Chlamyphorus” (p. 146), ™ Ziphoid ” 
throughout for Xiphioid, “ Istiophorus ” (pp. 448, 449), and others 
far too numerous to mention. Sir Thomas Browne would be 
surprised to finda work named “ Pseudowia Epidemica” attributed 
to him (p. 426), and the frigate wrecked on Norfolk Island was 
certainly not the ‘ Syrius’ (p. 449). Blunders like these do not 
come well from a writer who complains that the main energies 
of the learned have been devoted to the “study of the mouldy 
and worm-eaten lore of a by-gone age.” (p. 421.) 

It is hard to select passages for quotation from a book with 
such varied contents. The notices of the flies which fly not 
because they have aborted wings (here, again, Mr. Moseley 
several times misuses the term “ rudimentary”), of gnats and 
beetles in the same condition, or worse off, would alone supply 
a theme for a whole article. The accounts of penguins (the 
etymology of whose name the author does not give correctly), 
sea-elephants, Peripati, Planarie, coral-animals, and countless 
other zoological forms, are such as we long to extract. The 
description of the natives at Cape York is very interesting, and 
Lieutenant Channer’s rough sketch of one of them—an old 
woman—(p. 355) is worth all the other illustrations in the 
volume. Nor isthe account of the inhabitants of the Admiralty 
Islands in any way inferior to the former. As regards the 
characteristics of the races of men, Mr. Moseley seems to be an 
excellent observer. 

We have already said that the voyage was not distinguished 
by any very remarkable event. The only thing approaching to 
an adventure was the occurrence at Humboldt Bay, in New 
Guinea, wherein the author was one of the chief actors. Some 
hours had passed in the exchange of commodities with the natives, 
received on their part, apparently with suspicion, when, in Mr. 
Moseley’s words (p. 441),— 

“T started with a party in a fully armed boat, with the intent of 
landing. As we approached the shore, a native warrior approached, 
standing, as usual, on the platform of a small canoe, paddled by two 
boys, sitting in the bow and stern; the man held up a yam, and made 
signs that he wished to barter; we halted, and made signs of refusal. 
ne chee tees We began to move toward shore, when the man ran to the 
end of the canoe nearest the boat, and fitting an arrow against the 
string of his bow, drew the bow with his full strength and pointed the 
arrow full at me; I was standing up at the time, with a loaded double- 
barrelled gun in the stern of the boat. As he drew the bow, he con- 
torted his face into the most hideous expression of rage, with his 
teeth clenched and exposed, and eyes starting. This expression was 
evidently assumed to terrify us, as an habitual part of the fight, and 
not because the man was really in arage. ..... The native shifted 
his aim sometimes on to Von Willemoes Suhm, and sometimes 
on to Mr. Buchanan, who was nearest to him. We were in a 
dilemma; the man evidently did not understand the use of fire-arms, 
for the whole boat’s crew was fully armed, and we in the stern were 
all provided with guns. He evidently thought that we were unarmed, 
because we had no bows and arrows; he might have let slip an arrow 


five feet long into any one of us in an instant. We, of course, would 
not shoot the man in cold blood; if we had fired over his head, he 





* We had some trouble to find the authority, owing to the references int 
foot-notes having been accidentally interchanged. ° » 
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would certainly have let fly one arrow at least, and he wag Within 
six yards of the boat. The boys who paddled him were exuberant} 
delighted at the prowess and success of their warrior. The 4 
was pushed up to the stern of our boat, and the man caught hold of 
our gunwale. Another canoe joined in to share in the Spoil, and 
closed in at the stern also. The two warriors seized a 8 ti 
vasculum of mine from the seat, and immediately began struggli 
between themselves for it, and taking advantage of the struggle 
we pulled back to the ship.” 
This account may be somewhat meagre, but we must expreag 
our admiration of the conduct of Mr. Moseley and his shipmates, 
not only those named above, but also of Captain Thomson ang 
Mr. Murray, who, though allowed to land and shoot a fey 
birds, were warned away, this time by the women. Mr, Wallace, 
in a recent number of the Contemporary Review (February, 1899, 
p. 435), has remarked on this proceeding, and believes that the 
attitude of the natives “ was only a threat ;” that “ savages do not 
commencea real attack in that theatrical way, and if they had been 
met with coolness, and their threats laughed at or treated with 
contempt, such demonstrations would soon have ceased.” With 
all deference to Mr. Wallace’s deservedly high authority on the 
manners and customs of barbarians, we may venture to doubt 
this. The game of brag is admittedly understood by the in. 
fantile minds of savages, but it seems clear that the assault on 
the ‘Challenger’s’ boat, and the rape of Mr. Moseley’s vaseulum 
(which, by the way, contained three bottles of soda-water), 
would have been followed by mischief of a very serious kind, 
had not he and his companions shown so mucli forbearance; 
while in the absence of an interpreter any gesture of ridiculeor 
contempt would have been resented by the native, as an insult 
not to be forgiven. We shudder at what might have been the 
possible consequences. Of course the ‘ Challenger’s’ people 
would have been victorious in the fray, but at the very least one 
valuable life would not fail to have been sacrificed, and future 
intercourse with these people, who were but exercising their 
natural rights, would have been jeopardised. 

Here let us part company with Mr. Moseley. We regret we 
have not space to quote his concluding paragraph, which is de- 
serving of every attention ; and we heartily wish that it may fall 
to his lot to organise and lead such an expedition as he therein 
recommends; we could name no one more fitted for the under- 
taking. 





SOME PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Laureate’s song, on the “ Defence of Lucknow,” in the 
Nineteenth Centwry, will hardly add to his reputation, but we do 
not think that it will detract from it. The last verse, which 
should be a climax, is distinctly poor, both in thought and er- 
pression; but the song is full of felicitous expressions, and con- 
tains this extremely stirring and vigorous passage :— 
“ Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their lying alarms. 
Bugles and drums in the darkness, and shoutings and soundings to 
arms, 
Ever the labour of fifty that had to be done by five, 
Ever the marvel among us that one should be left alive, 
Ever the day with its traitorous death from the loopholes around, 
Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid im the ground, 
Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cataract skies, 
Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment of flies, 
Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over an English field, 
Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that would not be heal’d, 
Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless knife,— 
Torture and trouble in vain,—for it never could save us a life, 
Valour of delicate women who tended the hospital bed, 
Horror of wemen in travail among the dying and dead, 
Grief for our perishing children, and never a moment for grief, 
Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes of relief.” 
Earl Grey gives us his plan for the government of South Africa, 
which is to leave Cape Colony as at present, but reduce the 
other colonies of South Africa to Territories, ultimately con- 
trolled by the Governor of the Cape, and to manage the 
natives through a legalisation and regulation of the power 
of their chiefs. The paper is sensible and authoritative, 
as coming from Earl Grey, but not very striking or original. 
Mr. Dicey gives a detailed and interesting account of recent 
proceedings in Egypt, in which he attributes to the Khedive 4 
policy of baffling the European “ Ministers,” but believes that 
he has been mastered, and that the Joint Protectorate is now 
secure. He gives us, however, no reason to believe that the 
Protectorate will be one whit better than the Government it 
supersedes, and does not appear to see that the first condition of 
good government in Egypt is that the financiers who are pillagwg 
it shall cease to have any influence whatever over its destinies; 
and that no sound administration is possible while an unwilling 
Sovereign is compelled to take orders from two European clerks, 
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whose real mission is to introduce as much teform as may make 
pondholders secure. If the French financiers could once “ un- 
load,” we should hear no more of plans for regenerating Egypt. 
Mr. Huxley sends a paper on “ Sensation and the Sensiferous 
Organs,” in which he seems to revel in showing how very little 
there is that we can be certain about. In explaining sensation, 
the materialist may be right, or the idealist, or even the theolo- 
gian, but each has to make an assumption which is entirely be- 
yond proof :—“ All that we know about motion is that it is a 
name for certain changes in the relations of our visual, tactile, 
and muscular sensations; and all that we know about matter 
is that it is the hypothetical substance of physical phenomena,— 
the assumption of the existence of which is as pure a piece of 
metaphysical speculation as that of the substance of mind.” 
Mr. Huxley bids us, therefore, “make a desert of the Un- 
knowable, and the divine Astrwa of philosophic peace 
will commence her blessed reign.” We will not say that 
is nonsense, for there may be meaning in it which we 
do not perceive,—but is’nt it very like it? Suppose astro- 
nomers give up speculating about Space, will they therefore 
cease from quarrelling as to the distance of the earth from 
the sun? Lord Zouche complains, with great brevity and some 
force, that young Peers and unknown Peers are virtually ex- 
cluded from taking part in the business of the House of Lords, 
Government distinctly snubbing them as meddlesome inter- 
lopers, but gives no reason whatever why they submit to be 
snubbed. Let them vote against Government steadily till they 
get decent treatment, and we venture to say snubbing will very 
soon stop. What makes a young Peer anxious to do his duty so 
much more gelatinous than anybody else? The most readable 
paper, perhaps, in the number, after Mrs. Barrington’s essay on 
“Art,” noticed elsewhere, is the review of Connt Tolstoy’s 
novels,in which Mr. Ralston displays his usual faculty for retelling 
a long story pleasantly ; but literary men will turn with most in- 
terest to Mr. Froude’s reply to the attack which Mr. Freeman 
has kept up on him for nearly twenty years. Mr. Froude dis- 
plays a really admirable command of temper, and great felicity 
in gentle retort—for example, Mr. Freeman once called Mr. 
Froude his “ victim,”’ on which Mr. Froude remarks, “ Just so, 
victims are generally innocent and helpless ”—but does not do 
much to settle the more important of the subjects in dispute. 
He shows, we think, conclusively that he does take trouble over 
his work, and give time to it, which Mr. Freeman had denied ; 
and he does remove most of the personal aspersions thrown on him 
by his antagonist, particularly that of his using the Simancas 
Archives as a useful mine in which nobody can follow 
him; but he does not, that we see, dispose of Mr. Freeman's 
grand charge against him,—that of habitual inaccuracy as to 
facts. He could not, of course, dispose of the whole indict- 
ment ina magazine, but in the points he touches he hardly 
makes much of a case. He seems to think it, for instance, 
monstrous to suppose that the murderers of Beckett escaped 
betause the clergy claimed the right of trying offenders 
against their Order, even if laymen. They must have been 
liable to the King’s justice. Why, if they were liable to the 
Church's jurisdiction, as Mr. Freeman contends they were ? 
We thought the whole idea of that age was that the haute justice, 
the initiatory right of avenging oneself, was a most important 
privilege, enabling one to be sure that enough punishment was 
given, and that the Church claimed this as sternly as any other 
authority. The thing exists now. No Court would willingly 
hand over to an impartial tribunal the power of punishing for 
contempt, nor, if it did not exercise it, would anybody else take 
up its quarrel. We congratulate Mr. Froude, however, upon a 
paper which, whether it clears him of literary charges or not, 
will definitely raise the public impression of his personal char- 
acter. Of Mr. Wallace’s curious speculation on “ Reciprocity,” 
we can Only express our hearty wish that great naturalists, like 
great art-critics, would leave political economy alone. Mr. 
Wallace’s proposal to answer a hostile tariff by taxing precisely 
the same things when coming from the hostile country would 
not work at all, as he will see, if he will only imagine France 
taxing English alpacas. Are we to tax French alpacas, which 
do not come here, and leave French wine untaxed? What 
would France care? Or how could we distinguish French 
alpacas sent through Belgium,’ under Belgian names, from 
Belgian alpacas ? 
The Fortnightly Review commences with Mr. F. Harrison's 
Pleasant essay on the “Choice of Books,” and the necessity of 
discrimination in reading, if we would not cumber our brains 





with mere surplusage, and the value of confining ourselves to 
the admittedly great in literature. It is very pleasant reading, 
and usually very just, though it wants one important rider. 
Man has a capacity which Mr. Harrison should remember, a 
capacity of a very useful kind, and that is a capacity for for- 
getting. The moderns read a great deal of rubbish, but it does 
not overload their minds, because it does not go into them. 
There may be waste of time in reading poor fiction—though to 
some men the reading of poor books is a greater relief than 
idleness—but there is no overloading, for the book is forgotten 
ere it is closed. Mr. Mill’s chapters on “ Socialism” are ended, 
and though they will not be found, as a whole, to clear the 
popular conception of Socialism very much, still less to indicate 
whether Socialism is or is not possible, they deserve to be 
carefully read. They are full of wise thoughts, carefully ex- 
pressed; as, for instance, in this pregnant remark upon the 
amount of concord that may be expected in Communistic 
societies,—‘* There will still be rivalry for reputation, and for 
personal power. When selfish ambition is excluded from the 
field in which, with most men, it chiefly exercises itself, that of 
riches and pecuniary interest, it would betake itself with greater 
intensity to the domain still open to it, and we may expect that 
the struggles for pre-eminence and for influence in the manage- 
ment would be of great bitterness, when the personal passions, 
diverted from their ordinary channel, are driven to seek their 
principal gratification in that other direction.”” The editor, in 
his further remarks on the Zulu war, descends to too much de- 
tail, as if he wished rather to convict Sir Bartle Frere of inaccu- 
racy—which is easily done—than to denounce his policy ; but 
the paper on “ Burma,” by General Fytche, should be care- 
fully studied. It is a very quiet and unpretentious statement 
of facts, by a first-class expert in the subject, and shows how 
improbable it is that the King will attack us, how greatly 
annexation is to be deprecated, and how easy it would be in the 
event of necessity to raise one of the Burmese Princes in our 
hands, preferentially “the Lembeng,” who is of royal blood 
on both sides, to the throne, as a subordinate and friendly ally. 
The paper ig very much better than Mr. Forbes’s, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, who writes more easily, but knows only the out- 
side of his subject. Sir George Campbell finishes his very 
able paper on “ Black and White in the Southern States,” in 
which he gives a number of very curious facts, some of them 
quite new to us. He states, for instance, that the “mean 
whites” of the South, without slaves, never cared heartily for the 
war, and that their passive opposition by desertions was one 
reason why it ended as it did; and that while legal differences 
between white and black have been abolished, and blacks can 
use the railway carriages, caste feeling has hardened itself, and 
driven the races farther apart than ever. No white will inter- 
marry, eat with, or worship with a black, on any pretence what- 
ever, any more than a Brahmin with a Sudra; and any white 
person with a taint of black blood, however remote, is accounted 
a black. Sir G. Campbell, accustomed to see the caste system 
in full work, does not account this an evil, and forgets, we think, 
that while the Sudra is content, approving the system as divine, 
the black is discontent, considering his exclusion insultingly 
unfair. The Negro’s first foible is his vanity. 

This is a poor number of the Contemporary ; it is a little too 
heavy, and contains no paper of separate interest or excellence. 
Dr. Littledale, on the * Studies of the English Clergy,” is in- 
structive, but that is all. Mr. Ellice Hopkins’s essay on “ Car- 
nivorous Plants” tells us all the well-known facts, and without 
any attempt to draw conclusions for which science is not yet 
prepared. What is certain is that there are plants, as there 
are animals, to whose health the destruction of things with life, 
the consumption of the higher organisation by the lower, 
seems to be essential; and it is probable, though not yet 
proved, that the flesh-eating plants are many. Mr. Hopkins 
tells us the story well and suggestively, but his reflections are 
rather trite. There is little use in defending Nature from the 
charge of being cruel, because Drosera eat flies, bat are un- 
conscious of the cruelty; when cats eat mice, and enjoy a litth 
preliminary torture. Until we know the object of the existence 
of things, it is useless to talk of “ gratuitous and purposeless 
pain,” or to believe that it presents an insoluble problem. It is 
not one whit more difficult of comprehension than the existence of 
congenital idiots, or the fact that sense may be suspended by a 
blow and revived by trepanning. Where, as O. W. Holmes has so 
frequently said, is the essential being, during that period > We 
wish the naturalists would tell us their facts, and not be so in- 
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clined to draw, or to warn us against, precipitate conclusions. 
We wish it, however, in vain, as we wish the economists would 
keep cool, and not expend eloquence over such a question as 
bi-metallisation. Mr. Stephen Williamson may be right, though 
we think him wrong, in believing that the cause of the present 
distress is the demonetisation of silver—as if the use of the 
Centigrade instead of the Fahrenheit could alter the climate— 
but what can be the advantage of stating that in this style P— 

“ But where can an adequate remedy for all this mischief and evil 
be found? Onur reply is : Restore again to its proper place the metal 
that has been dethroned. Let it have a joint sway with gold in a 
fixed and determinate proportion, established on a broader and surer 
basis than ever before. In other words, rehabilitate silver to the rank 
of ‘money,’ in conjunction with gold, in Europe, Asia, and America. 
Let England, France, the States of the Latin Union, the United 
States of America, and India adopt the bi-metallic money system, by 
solemn international covenant; and the difficulty is solved. The con- 
gealed life-blood will again dissolve, and flow through the arteries of 
commerce. The lost par of exchange with silver-using countries will 
be established more effectively than ever before. India will be 
rescned from impending bankruptcy. The sun of prosperity, now 
greatly obscured, will shine again on the face of the earth. And the 
sum of human happiness, so far as material comfort is concerned, 
will again be greatly augmented.” 

“The Disenclosure of the ‘ Anglican Paddock,’” by Mr. J. R. 
Pretyman, is rather the expression of a wish than the exposition 
of a plan, the writer being evidently of opinion that if the for- 
mularies of the Church could but be widened in an Evangelical 
sense, the Orthodox or Trinitarian Dissenters might come in. 
They might, but he should read the history of the thrée Pres- 
byterian Churches of Scotland, which do not differ in doctrine 
by a hair’s-breadth, to see the depth of a rift between Churches, 
when once it has been established. “Contemporary Life and 
Thought in Russia” is as poor as usual, explaining nothing, 
and, least of all, Nihilist assassinations; and we cannot appre- 
ciate Mr. Buchanan’s “ Isandila,” from which, nevertheless, we 
quote the best verse :— 
“ Then our soldiers look in one another’s eyes .... 
Less in terror than in wondering surmise, 

And a cold breath of despair 

Seems to chill the golden air, 

When a voice of thunder cries : 

‘Men, prepare! 
Though no human help be by, 
We are here our strength to try, 
Yea, to keep the camp, or die in Isandiila!’ ” 

By the way, why does Mr. Buchanan call the Zulus, because 
they kept on charging, “ tigers, and not human-hearted things ?” 
That would be a just epithet for their mode of treating the 
wounded and dead, but not for their dealing with living foes, 
which, if they were Englishmen, we should think admirable. 
It seems to us unpoetical, as well as absurd, to call a Zulu 
charge a “ massacre,” and an English charge “ brilliant,’”’—but 
that is what we always do. . 

The best paper in Macmillan is Mr. Wilson’s, on reciprocity 
and the best remedy for the present industrial distress. Mr. 
Wilson draws asad picture of the position of the British farmer, 
showing that the American exporter can sell wheat here 
at 35s. a quarter, less than the price it costs farmers here to 
grow it, yet obtain a profit of 5s. a quarter, thus rendering 
English competition quite impossible. Meat also of fine quality 
can be imported at 53d. a Ib., leaving a good profit, a rate with 
which the English farmer cannot for long compete. It comes 
to this, therefore,—that English agriculture under present 
conditions cannot go on, and Mr. Wilson boldly declares that 
radical change is indispensable. He would “set the land free,” 
apparently by making every owner the absolute freeholder, by 
extirpating game as vermin, and by placing such heavy taxes 
on land as would tempt the sale of all acres not yielding 
revenue. He is not, however, distinct enough as to his plans, 
and gives too many hints that he would go, in some way unde- 
fined, even farther than this. There is a paper on the “ Royal 
Family of Egypt,” which may be consulted with advantage for 
facts, but which is written in the spirit indicated in the title. 
The Khedive is not a King, but a Pasha with a separate title, 
and his family are no more royal than they are imperial ; while, 
by Mahommedan law, they possess no rights to the hereditary 
Pashalic whatever. The succession was altered by a mere 
decree of the Sultan, which being opposed to the whole spirit 
and letter of the Cheri or Sacred Code, possesses no binding 
force whatever. The writer thinks Tewfik Pasha, on the whole, 
the most eligible candidate out of the army of sons and nephews 
possessed by the Khedive, but leaves on the reader’s mind the 
impression that he is a narrow-minded bigot. None of the 





“ Princes” seem to be strong men, Hassan, the soldier bei 
probably the strongest, for although he failed decidedly in ‘. 
Turkish war, it is not yet certain that the failure was not 
deliberate. 

The Cornhill has a fine paper upon Cobbett, by some one who 
understands that to the last Cobbett remained a peasant, full of 
liking for the old rural, semi-feudal system, and of hatred for 
the “ new men ;” an essay on Ulrich von Lichtenstein, “ the Don 
Quixote of Germany,” which is no doubt interesting, only all 
the pages which contain it except one have been left out of our 
copy of the magazine,—a bad blunder in binding; and the only 
good song we have yet seen on Isandlana, by Sir H. Doyle—a 
song in praise of Major Steuart Smith, who before dying spiked 
his gun :— 

“Happier than his brave comrades then, 

He kept a clear, unwavering will ; 

They could but fight and fall like men, 
But he worked hard for England still : 

His last sad strokes rang firm and true, 
And his whole heart was filled with one 

Proud thought to sweeten death,—he knew 
That he had spiked the gun.” 

The new magazine, Time, edited by Mr. Edmund Yates, is 
not, as yet, of much value, by far the most striking paper being 
Mr. Archibald Forbes’ deadly, and we must say, ferocious, 
attack upon Lord Lytton. He confirms very strongly the 
statement in the Spectator that the Viceroy did order an inva. 
sion of Afghanistan before he sent the ultimatum, and with no 
preparations at all, and was only restrained by urgent orders 
from home. And he hints, in italics, that the Viceroy acted 
throughout in communication with the Queen, over the heads 
of her Ministers, sending home on one occasion a telegram so 
long that it cost eleven hundred rupees,—that is, consisted of 
more than six hundred words. He describes, in very strong 
language, the position of India in September,—as unprepared 
for war “as a turtle turned on its back,” and declares that the 
ultimatum was merely a device to gain time. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. Volume VIII. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—The editor continues his excellent exposi- 
tion of the Book of Job, dealing with “The Second Colloquy,”’ i.e. 
chapters xxi.-xxvii. The tenor of the argument is very clearly given. 
We fancy that there are not a few readers of this book who fancy 
that one chapter is about as good as another. They should study Mr. 
Cox’s account of it. Among the otber chief contents of the volume 
may be noticed Professor Fairbairn’s “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
Professor Reynolds’s commentary on “The Epistle to Titus,” anda 
paper by Dr. Sanday, on “Some Leading Ideas in the Theology of St. 
Paul.’’ Mr. Balgournie has an ingenious theory about the age of the 
Antediluvians. The historian stated, he says, the age of the man 
and the duration of his dynasty separately. Thus,—“ Adam lived 
thirty and a hundred years. And he begat Sheth.’’ This is the age 
of the man. “And all the days of Adam were nine hundred and 
thirty years.’? This was the duration of his dynasty. We are 
curious to see how he deals with some difficulties which he admits at 
the end of the paper, and shall reserve our opinion till then. 

Works of Robert Burns. Vol. V. Prose. (William Patterson, 
Edinburgh.)—This volume contains Burns’s correspondence during 
the years 1787-1791. Of this the most important part is what is called 
the “Clarinda Correspondence.” “Clarinda” was a certain Mrs. 
McLehose to whom Burns wrote under the name of “ Sylvander.” The 
first letter, addressed, however, to the lady under her own namé, 
bears date December 6th, 1787. “Clarinda”’ first wrote to the poet on 
December 24th, and from that time till,the latter part of March, when 
the poet left Edinburgh, the correspondence was very active, for fifty- 
four letters are given, and it is evident that all have not been pre- 
served. The world would have no reason for regret, if all the others 
had shared the same fate. The same may be said of much more of 
this volume. “ Burns-worship,” however, is a powerful cultus in 
Scotland. All relics are valuable, and the editor of this volume is 
to be commended for his untiring industry in collecting and preserving 
them. 

We have received the following magazines and periodicals for 
April :—The Gentleman’s Magazine, in which we are told, in an article 
by Mr. Proctor, that during the last ninety years there have been 
only four winters matching that of 1878-79. He says:—‘On the 
whole, the winter of 1878-79 must be regarded as the coldest we have 
had during at least the last score of years, and probably during twice 
that time. It was not characterised by exceptionally severe short 
periods of intense cold, like those which occurred during the winters 
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“105455, 1855-56, and 1860-61; but it has been surpassed by few 

ters during the last two centuries for constant low temperature 
and long-continued moderate frost.’’—Belgravia, the seasonable article 
in which, on Oxford and Cambridge rowing, is by the same writer. 
The remainder of the contents make up a more than average num- 
per.—Tinsley’s Magazine, containing the opening chapters of a new 
story, by Shelsley Beauchamp.—London Society, which gives, in the 
biography of a French shopkeeper, matter that should be interesting to 
London tradesmen.—The Theatre, with portraits and brief biographies 
of Miss Neilson and Miss Cameron.—Science Gossip, in which Mr. 
George gives & description of a parasite which infests queen-bees.— 
The Magazine of Art.—Men of Mark, the subjects of the biographical 
notices being the Bishop of Ely, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and Dr. Frankland.— 
Social Notes.—Chambers’s Journal, containing an amusing article on 
«The Curiosities of Conrtship,’”’ and “ A Chapter of Hoaxes.’’—All 
the Year Round, in which Mrs. Hoey’s story is brought to a close.— 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, containing some useful hints on the treat- 
ment of ailments incidental to spring-time, and an interesting chat on 
cheese—Aunt Judy's Magazine.—The Journal of Science.—Good 
Words.—Sunday Magazine.—Leisure Hour.—Sunday at Home.— 
Golden Hours.—The Cheveley Novels.—The Victoria Magazine.— 
Scribner’s Monthly, containing an illustrated article on the Stickeen 
River and its glaciers, that will be interesting to tourists.—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—The Melbourne Review.—The International Review. 
—St, Nicholas, to which Mr. Hughes supplies an illustrated article 
on “Beating the Bounds.” 

Messrs. Nimmo and Co., of Edinburgh, send us a copy of Bartholo- 
mew’s Parliamentary Map of the British Isles, showing the political 
representation of the counties, boroughs, and universities, and the 
combinations of boroughs that are connected together. 
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Pepys's Diary, Vol. 6, containing Index, royal 8vo. (Bickers) 18/0 
Philippi (F. A.), Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to Romans, Vol. 2 j(Clark) 10/6 
Phillips (S. K.), On the Seaboard, and other Poems, 2nd edition...(Macmillan) 5, 
Seed (C.), bey -_ } a, T2MO ..cscorssrsessereersereeeee( WASH DOU: 

ures ani ts r Little Poultry Farm, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 3 

Pollen (J. H.), Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work, cr 8vo po a & Hall) 8 
Pythouse Papers, Correspondence concerning the Civil War, &c. ...(Bickers) 10/6 
Boss (Mrs. E.), Winifred Martin, cr 8vo (Mullan) 6/0 
—- (F. W.), Memory Work of French Grammar, cr 8vo sesseeveesseree(Belfe) 3/6 
Schiller (F.), William Tell, trans. into English Blank Verse, 12mo (Hamilton) 
yen or wee illustrated, 2 vols 12mo....... .-(Black)—each 2/6 

co .), Weather rts, &c., 2nd edition, cr 8vo (C. Kegan Paul & Oo.) 3/6 
Seguin (L. G.), Life in a French Village, 12mo : (St aonb 6 
Sharpe, Catal. of riformes, or Perching Birds, Brit. Mus., Vol. 4 (Triibner) 20/0 
Shearwood (J. A.), The Student's Guide to the Bar, &c., 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 5/6 
































Social Notes, Vol. 2, roy 8vo (Office) 4/0 
Trevethick (R.), Life of, new edition, 8vo -(Spon) 5/0 
Walmsley (H. M.), Zulu Land, its Wild Sports, &c., 2nd ed., 12mo «(Warne) 2/0 


Whiteley (G. C.), Law relating to Weights, &., cr 8vo .. 
Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Black, but Comely, 1 vol cr 8vo. 
Winslow (F. E), The Haven Where We Would Be, 3rd ed 


soosrsoree(KDight) 6/0 
- pman & Hall) 6/0 
,12mo(Skefflogton) 2/0 

















Wood (G. B.), Dispensatory of the United States, 14th ed., roy 8vo (Lippincott) 31/6 
prawoxns| MR. STREETER, ERGS, 
NEW BOND STREET, 
_) BWELLERY. LONDON. 
Ww TCHES. | ORIGINATOR ann SOLE INTRODUCER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 
(LOCKS. JEWELLERY. 
GIVER. READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN ror 
READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CaTaLocuE Post Free ror Two Stamps. 
HE ART JOURNAL, for APRIL (price 2s 6d), contains 


the following 
LinE ENGRAVINGS: 
I. NAPOLEON in the PRISON of NICE, 1794. After E. M. Warp, R.A. 
If. SAMSON. After E. ARMITAGE, R.A. 
Ill. The GUITAR-PLAYER. After M. Fortuny. 
LITERARY CONTENTS: 

Christian Art in the Paris Exhibition. | Art among the Ballad-Mongers (con- 
Part I. tinued). By L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Illus- 
trated. 

American Painters :—J. Appleton Brown. 
Illustrated 


us. » 
By E. T. Rogers | Winter Exhibitions. 
and Miss Rogers. Chap. IV. Illus-| Art at Home and Abroad. Obituary, 
trated. Reviews, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
PART XIII. 
London : Virtus and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge, 

Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and 

Army Examinations. One Vacancyafter ter. Terms, 200 guineas. ferences 

—the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor a. Sir Harry Verney, Bart., 
rt, & 





Mr. Whistler's Appeal to the Public. 
Windsor Tapostries. 
The Land of Egypt. 











Sir John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke e 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Backs. 








ALVERN 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, May 5, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT 
TERN will commence on Thursday, May Ist. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.RB.A.S., Secretary. 


COLLEGE.! Rossa 


£20, will be com 
amined at Rossal 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. | 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 


SHIPS. 


SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten, at least, value £40 and 
ted for, July Ist. 
or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 
or Mathematics, ages 144 and 15}.—Apply to REV. the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossail School, Fleetwood. 


~HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
Ten, at least, will be offered on July 
17th and 18th. The value of most of these is £22 10s., 
tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
REV. the HEAD MASTER, Schoo! House, Sherborne. 


YCEUM.—Mr. HENRY IRVING, 
Sole Lessee and Manager. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Mr. HENRY 
IRVING respectfully announces to the Public 
that the Lyceum Theatre will be OLOSED from 
Monday, April 7, till Saturday, April 12, when it will 
REOPEN with HAMLET; and that on Thursday, 
April 17, The LADY of LYONS will be produced, and 
will, for a limited period, be SS on five nights 
during each week, HAMLET being played on each 
Wednesday. 





Candidates ex- 








TARY, the College, Cheltenham. talent 
DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCK- 
WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College 


School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a few 
YOUNG BOYS as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rec- 





\ 


ILL HILL SCHOOL.—SUMMER 

TERM commences THURSDAY, 24th April. | 
Applications for admission or prospectus to be 
dressed to Dr. WEYMOUTH, Mill Hill, Middlesex, N. W. 


| RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
| BITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 

the Continental Schools, is Now Open.—Admission, 1s. 


ad- 





tory, near Rugby. 


MPLOYMENT sought as SECRE- 

TARY or SUB-EDITOR, by a Gentleman, with 

& small income, which he desires to a ent. 

Excellent testimonials.—Address, “ ALPHA,” Messrs. 
ABBOTT, BARTON, and OO., 269 Strand, W.O. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, 
from 14 to 17—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need special care.—Address, 
“M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


CHOOL for BOYS, Age 5 to 13. 
Recommended by Dr. Jex-Blake, Head Master 
of Rugby; the Rey. Canon Duckworth, 77 Hamilton 














Existing Assurances 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


‘TRUSTEES. 





The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, k Q.C., D.C.L. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


.C., D.C. 
Ee late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1879:— 














Terrace, N.W.; Dr. Abbott, Head Master of the City of 
London School, 32 Abbey Road, N.W. The NEXT | Assurance Claims 


and Bonus Paid 





£4,872,680 | Annual R £220,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon .......00cccrrcresee 626,000] A Fund 1,720,323 
Share aoe Sey Bubscribed.......ccee00e 1,000,000 

3,140,000 ( -up, £160,000.) 





ERM begins April 23rd. For Terms, apply to Rugby 
, 77 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, NW. 


RAts COLLEGE, BATH. 
NEXT i 
26th, a y T. 13" eh a 


(late Fellow and Assistant-Tator of St. Peter's College, 
Colite®, and for ten years a Master in Clifton 





Schedules.) 


application to 





SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised 


use. (See Government 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS. 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


| LADY is anxious to RECOMMEND | RalLway PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY 


i a FIRST-RATE GERMAN GOVERNESS, 
thorough English. French, Italian, and Music. Salary, 
10° guineas.—Address, Mrs. WESTLAKE, 16 Oxford 
Square, London, W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

8 and 9 York-place, Portman-square, London.— 
Easter Term will begin on Thursday, April 17. 
Students are prepared for matriculation and for the 
the B.A. degree of the London University.—Henrietta 
Le Breton, Hon. Sec. 


SSISTANT-MASTERSHIP 
WANTED, not in a private school, by an 
Oxford man,in low honours, wishful for hard work, 
well recommended, and with experience (not recent 
experience) in class-teaching. Salary, at first, a 
minor consideration. Address, “ W.,” 17 Granville 
Square, W.C. 


CAMBRIDGE M.A., ordered by his 
Physician a Sea Veyage to Australia, New 
Zealand, and home by America, would be glad to 
TRAVEL with a GENTLEMAN, or TAKE CHARGE 
of a BOY requiring a similar change.—Address, 
“ CANTAB,” care of Rey. T. C. COX, Lathom Par- 
sonage, Ormskirk. act CEPI =! 
ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, 

and Miss FLORENCE HILL receive a few 

Pupils to educate at their own Home, 14 Nottingham 
Place, W. The course of study includes the usual 
branches of English, Modern Languages, Latin, the 
Elements of Natural Sciences, Drawing, and Music. 
Terms, Eighty Guineas a year. 


OETHE.—W.C.COUPLAND, M.A., 

will deliver Nine Lectures on “FAUST” at 
SOUTH PLACE INSTITUTE, FINSBURY, on Tues- 
day Evenings, during April and May, at eight o'clock 
Subject, April 8th: The People’s Holiday—The Two 
Natures—The Dream of Sense—The Devil's Bargain. 
Tickets for the Course, 5s; for a Single Lecture, Is. 
Tickets and Syllabuses may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Hon. Sec.. Mr. CONRAD THIES, at the 
Meetings ; or, through the post, to 83 Richmond Road, 


Hackney, E. 
TATISTICAL SOCIETY. — The 
Next Meeting of the present Session will be held 
on TUESDAY, the 15th instant, at the Society's 
Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, W.C., Lon- 
don ; when @ Paper will be read, “On the Geographical 
Distribution of the Celtic-Speaking Population of the 
British Isles." By E. J. RAVENSTEIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
The Uhair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. Persons inter- 
ested in the subject of the paper may apply to the 
Assistant-Secretary for tickets of admission. 


NOCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT 
of the SCIENCE of EDUCATION. 
President—Professor A. Bain, LL.D. 

There will bea series of Discussions on the Presi- 
dent's work, * Education as a Sci “on Wednesd 
evenings, at 7.30 o'clock, at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon Street. 

April 16, Speaking, C. J. Plumptre, Esq., King's Col- 
lege, London; 23, Sciences, R. Wormell, Esq., D.Sc., 
M.A., London; 30, Doubtful Cases of Sequence, J. 
Allanson Picton, Esq.,M.A., London, Member of the 
London School Board ; May 14, Classics, Oscar Brown- 
ing, Esq., M.A., King’s Coll., Camb.; 24, Object Les- 
sons, Fraulein Heerwart; 26 (Monday), Presidential 
Address, Prof. A. Bain, LL.D.. Aberdeen. 

Further particulars will be announced. 

on. Sec., C. H. LAKE, Esq., B.A , Lond. 
DUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS for SALE—To LITERARY and 
EDUCATIONAL GENTLEMEN.—The Publisher of 
a high-class Series of Educational Works, largely 
used in Elementary and Middle-Class Schools, is 
going abroad, and desires to dispose of his business, 
in whole or in part. It consists of the copyright, 
stereotype plates, and stocl, of above seventy pub- 
lications in active sale, besides the goodwill of a 
general Educational business, capable of great ex- 
tension. The name, which has been familiar to the 
rofession for twenty-five years, may be retained. 
he business is a most desirable one, and would 
prove an exceptionally good investment. The pre- 
sent proprietor would be willing to give his services 
fora time gratis.—Address, Messrs. HOLMES and 
Sons, 664 Paternoster Row. London. 


OUTH DEVON, Border of Dartmoor. 
—For SALE, nine acres of sheltered FREE- 
HOLD LAND, over 400 ft, above valley level, with 
magnificent view, timber, stone, and water; within 
15 minutes of station and telegraph. Fishing, shoot- 
ing, and hunting in the neighbourhood, which is 
medically ‘recommended as bracing, though mild, and 
for the purity of its water. Suitable for a residence 
for the whole year. Hardly any expense required for 
ornamentation of grounds. Or would divide into 
four excellent lots, each carrying a house. Address, E. 
CHAMBERLEN, Fsq., Lu:tleigh, Bovey Tracey, Devon. 
































ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 

KgAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Paid-up Capital ... ove ove eve £625,000 
Reserve Fund .., ove ove see 200,000 

DEPOSITS received for twelve months at 5 per 
cent. per annum. 
WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, General Manager. 


“ | LIKE Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS, because they are portable, pleasant 
to take, and effectual in cases of Coughs, Colds, &c.—I 
have given them away, and highly recommend them.” 
—(Signed) G. Smith, Stokesley Station, Northallerton. 
—Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve and rapidly 
cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 





Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, | should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 


HOME 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000, 
A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Assets on December 31st, 1878 .....0.00++0se0e00£0, 515,730 
Income for the year 1878 ....,..scesceeee evecceses - 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December 3lst 
JASE .c.ccrcvere-cee edennanqercesoceesosooosoncoecesooees 11,938,456 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,138 
The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 
Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 
Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 


fMHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 

and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 

FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 











showed the net Yearly Income ...........0006 £1,508,070 
The Capital (paid up).........cssssersscsereee eccee 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsur- 

BOCO FBI ...ccccccscccccccsccevevercessocescososooeee - 1,300,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased 

during 1878 by ....- 186,745 






And now amount t ore eee $3,012,711 
The Report further showed that the New Life Par- 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling the 
Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus of 
35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinqueanium. 
The Total Funds were increased during 1878 

by £312,076 
Making the accumulated Funds in hand,,,.,, 6,126,443 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal on application 
at any of the Offices, or to the Agents of the Company. 





ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,600, in 40,000 fully 
id-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
ale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
PROGRESS. 
Reserve Fund upwards of £27,000. 
Estates purchased, 121, for £546,783. 
Shareholders, 1,800. 
Profitable Resales made from time to time. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
ga at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2n 


» £1 prem. 4,000 ,, + eee 100,000 
8rd, £2 4,000 +> eee 100,000 
4th , £3 4 4,000 ,, » ese 100,000 
Sth , £4 yy 4,000 y » eee 160,000 





Total...... 20,000 ,, Total ...... £500,000 
Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium, is in course of allotment. 
The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SLX PER CENT. 
For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “Seventeen Facts 
about the House Property and Investment Company,” 
apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RicHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—Av@usTUS PREVOsT, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon. John G, 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 





Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | M.P. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar,} Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

Bart. Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
— Hankey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested ooo oes «+» £1,000,000 
Total Funds about... om eee 2,894,000 
Total Annual [ucome, upwards of... 465,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-Day 


f 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lanka 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 
AGLE INSURANCE Company 
Fon Live pee MALL. COMPANY, 
IVES ONLY. Es 
Accumulated Fands relies + 
80 &@ Subscribed Capital of m han 500,009 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Seem En = had 
bad Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, at 





ree. pon 
_ GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Seoretgry 
LERICAL, MEDICAL = 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURAN 3 
13 St. James's Square, Coston He é 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, 89 
FINANCIAL RESULTs, ~~’ 
Annual a, eo0e 
Assurance Fund ..........cc0se-cccees eeereseeses 
Bonus added to Policies in January, 1877 4 
Total Claims by Death paid......... £3,897,009 
Subsisting Assurancesand Bonuses £6,375,000 
‘“ ane FEATU : 
REDIT of half the first five Annual Premiams 
allowed, on whole-term Policies on hea) i 
over 60 years of age. ad Lites not 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 








risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of 
REPORT, 1878. sn, 

The FiFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT just issued and 
the latest Balance-Sheets rendered ‘9 the Board of 
Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's 
or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTOLIFFE. AcTUARY AND Secrerary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1 ,500,000. . 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or gj. 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Towa, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Po!nt de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, ang 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained gt 
their Office. They also issue circular notes for the ue 
of ae by og agence route. 

hey undertake the agency of les connected 
with India and the Colonies, the aoe and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effec’ of remittances between the 
abo ve-named Dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards fer 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their Office. 

Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street. London, 1879. 


NAFETY for STREET DOORS— 
CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with small and 
neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Resisting Sates, all 
sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes. Price list sen freee 
CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 
Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably dist 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as enti 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cav 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are per- 
ticularly requested to observe that each pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 90 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resiat- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it canuot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double ae 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 48 64, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children they are invaluable. 4s 64, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. - 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Momatactasess, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 











TION, STOMACH 4ND LiveR COMPLAINTS.—Per” 
sons suffering from any derangements of the liver 
stomach, or the organs of digestion should have reé- 
course to Holloway’s Pills,as there is no medicil 
known that acts on th<se particular complaints with 
such certain success. Its peculiar properties 
strengthen the stomach, increase the appetite, and 
rouse the sluggish liver. For bowel complaints it is 
invaluable, as it removes every primary der: 

thereby restoring the patient to the soundest health 
and strength. These preparations may be used at ¢ 
times and in all climates by persons affected 
biliousness, nausea, or disordered liver ; for flatulency 
and heartburn they are specifics. Indeed, no ailment 
of the digestive organs can long resist their p' 








Rheumatism, and taste pleasantly. Soldat 1s lidand 
23 9d per box, 


Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


and corrective powers. 
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NEW WORK BY J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 


Volame 8vo, with a Portrait, engraved on Steel, and a Map. 
Now ready, in One Volo price 16s, cloth. , 


cESAR: A SKETCH. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., 
, Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 
———————— y, . 
The WORLD in 1879. 
New Edition, in imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, price 5s, cloth. 

HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, in Thirty-one entirely new Imperial Quarto Maps, exhibiting 
the more important Physical Features of the Countries delineated, and 

ont all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, or Social Interest. Edited, 
oo Introduction on the Study of Geography, by the Rev. G£ORGE BuTLer, 


ipal of Liverpool College. 
a ee hesitation in pronouncing this the best School Atlas that has 


notice "—Educational Times. 
Cone oo blic Schools Atlas of Modern Geography’ must be pronounced one 
of the best collections of Maps for the purpose of general geographical informa- 
tion."— Westminster Review 
“The value of this Atlas must not be measured hy its extraordinary cheapness ; 
the price has evidently been fixed upon the assumption of an extremely large 
gale." —Bookseller’. 
Uniform with the above, in imperial 4to, or in im perial 8v0, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, in Twenty-eight entirely New Coloured Maps, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Study of Ancient Geography, by the Editor, the Rev. G. BUTLER, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS and Co 


DISCOVERY of the BERMUDAS. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. Vol. IL., price 30s; also the work complete, in 2 vols., 
” with 8 Maps and 9 I)lustrations, including a Fac-simile of a Bermuda MS., price 
eloth 
EMORIALS of the DISCOVERY and EARLY SET- 
TLEMENT of the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, 1511-1687, com- 
iled from the Colonial Records and other Original Sources. By Lieutenant- 
General Sir J, H. Lernoy, C.B, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Royal Artillery, Hon. Memb. 
N.Y. Hist. Soc., sometime Governor of the Bermudas. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 306, for APRIL, will 
be published on THURSDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 
MEMOIRS AND CHARTERS OF THE LENNOX. 
E.ectric LicuT. 
. RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
. BASTIAT, AN APOSTLE OF FREE-TRADE. 
EAST-ANGLIAN SCULPTURE. 
THe Kine's SECRET. 
GOLD AND ITS EFFECTS ON TRADE. 
WILLIAM COBBETT. 
PEss!MISM. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
London: Lon@MANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 











Boor 
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~ 


BICKERS AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, Vol. VI. (a double volume), completing the Work, cloth, price 18s, or the 
Set of Six Volumes, price Five Guineas, net. 


DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of SAMUEL 


PEPYS. An Entirely New Transcript from his MS. Cypher, in the Pepysian 
Library. By the Rev. MyNons BRIGHT, M.A., with a Life and Notes by 
RicHAkD, Lord ERAYBROOKE; and with numerous Portraits, printed in per- 
manent Woodbury-type. This Edition contains one-third of additional matter 
never before published, and which is, perhaps, more characteristic of the 
author than any other which has yet appeared. 








Now ready, medium 8vo, balf-Roxburgh, 10s 6d. 


The PYTHOUSE PAPERS: Correspondence, 


now first published, concerning the Civil War, the Popish Plot, and a Con- 
tested Election in 1630. Transcribed from MSS, in the Possession of V. F. 
BENNETT STANFORD, Esq.,M.P. Edited, and with an Introduction of 98 pp., by 
WILLIAM ANSELL DAY. 

‘These letters confirm in several cases what was before open to doubt. Had 
they served no other end, their discovery would have been fortunate, inasmuch 
as it has been the cause of Mr. Day writing a most skilful, and in parts really 
eloquent introduction."—Athenwum, March 29th, 1879. 


New Edition (ready April 15th), royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
COWDEN CLARKE’S (Mrs.) COMPLETE 
CONCORDANCE to SHAKESPEARE. Being a Verbal Index to al! the 
Passages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. 860 pp. 


New Edition, imperial 8vo, cloth elegant, leather back, price 253. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the 


MIDDLE AGES and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pavut 
Lacroix. Fourteen exquisite Chromo-lithographs, and 490 Eugravings on 
woud. 


Now ready, wrapper, price 2s 64. 


MUSIC in the MIDDLE-AGES, and at the 


PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pau Lacnorx. This Chapter is supple- 
mentary to the“ Arts in the Middie-Ages,"’ and is paged to follow on that 
volume. With one Chromograph and 25 Wood Engravings. 


BICKERS _and SON, 1 Leicester Square, Wc. 
\ ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 


Agents, beg to call attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as wellas Gentlemen wishing to purchase or rent, 
to the great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simp!y travelling 
expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations. Surveys, &c,—Kstate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 

















BROO K 9 Sy S E Ww | N G C O TTO N Ss. G OODALL'S. MEDALS AWARDED. 





LIST OF AWARDS. | 


rT HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


(j CODALLs YORKSHIRE RELISH 
| THE MOST —— SAUCE IN THE 





PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gota measi, Paris, 1678. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 7 Peleteble, and the dalutest dishes mare dell 





CROCHET AND TATTING ONLY Prize Mepat, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, | 
COTTON Paris, 1855. 
_— Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








KINAHAN’S 


Excellent Quality. 


WHISKY. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER POROELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES 
Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. ‘ 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





cious; and to chops, steaks, tish.soup, &c., it is incom- 
arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., ia 


EMBROIDERY COTTON, | bottles. 64, 1, and 2s each: 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


NOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 


Of all Drapers 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 


Pastry without Butter, and beautifal Light Bread 
Throughout the World. without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
—_—_——_ _ ——— — 6d, Is, 2s, and 5: tins 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. | 


repared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
estion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, 4c. ; 
estores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chesaists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at Is 149, 2s, 
and 28 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
( NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. ; ac 
G OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. ’ 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
VLA. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. ie 
XNOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Puddings 


{ \OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
ASA Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to everything. 

















STREET. 








BRA \V A tl 8’ l 


Used in every Hospital.] 


FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, 


besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth, 


ITIS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYE!TE (near the Opéra), and at all Chemists. 
Beware of dangerous imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all | 


Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anwmia and its Troatmeut” seat fre» on demand (post paid). London Office | 


8 Idol Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


R O N. 


on CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) (Recommended by all Physicians. (5 QODALL's CUSTARD POWDER, 
EXHAUSTION, &. 


BRAVAIS' IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation. diarrhoea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 


fur making delicious custards without eggs, in 
Jess time and at half the price. Unequalied for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to bousekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 64 and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and OO., 

White-Horse Street, Leeds 
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THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 


CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES; 


FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS PosT FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE  SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fne OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest bolders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, Beaufort Build- 
Ings, Strand, W.O. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“FTPHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given iu 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Dai/y Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 




















fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most de icious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.’— 
Morning Post. 





In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
wh'ch are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their siguature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CkOSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gever- 
ally. Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


LAMELoue H’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
aod Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British M 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, M), 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) : 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1g¢7 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. . 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
[CESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad 
that Fs have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the Perfection Ap 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—s, 
G. H. Jones, Erq. ’" By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to 2, Boru, 


C R AM €E R’S 
PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS :— 





E8 








The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble... poe ose eee eee ose 25 to 34 gp. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge ... ove soe ove 42 to 50 gs, 
The Oblique Trichord throughout ... a wis oe “os soe a 50 to 60 gs, 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and darability 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


I. BB CRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and of the principal M sic-sellers 
s throughout the country. ’ —— 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &, 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Oombustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERBS, with fire-brick lining, a ding or d ding fiue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PE RO-FRBU RATIO STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
re, ding or d di ue. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 


PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDE. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, @ bachelor's Friend, a hungry man’s Food,s 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man's Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY's Westward Ho? 


In 1 oz., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


























“WESTWARD 


HO!” 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Broz 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Infk acrose Label. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE wae 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear) Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he ha¢ 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. ot 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE I 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISY, &c. ae 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARBRH@A, COLICS, &c. " the 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE"” on 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 4s 68 
SoLe MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 94, 
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sAMUEL TINSLEY & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The New Works of Fiction at all Libraries. 
° EACH IN THREE VOLUMES.—READY. 
the BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four Wishes. By 


., 31s 6d. 
—. 3 yon Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel, with 
rr interest, apart from its political and ecclesiastical peculiarities.” 


sTONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick Spencer Bird, Author 
of” D ‘ vols., § 


0UR VICAR. By Wynter Frore Knight, B.C.L. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. 
R. Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “ ‘- 
HOW HE WON - ad [Nearly so 
CUPID and the SPHINX. By Harford Flemming. 3 
yols., 318 6d. 


Arasnavu.—" There is much freshness about ‘ Cupid and the Sphinx.’ 
Cairo and the Nile are not quite new ground, they have not much been 

used by novelists, and Mr. Flemming shows that there is much to be made out of 
m......When he can also write with vigour and good taste, as Mr. Flemming 
does, it follows that his book must have no small merit.” 
STANDARD —" The plot is quite sufficiently exciting, without being either im- 
robable or sensational; and the principal characters of the story, if not very 
poldly or largely painted, are sketched with great delicacy, and the varying and 
blending nuances of the living pictures presented to us are finely drawn and 


= Readers must not be frightened away from this volume bya 
grotesque title. They will see indeed, if they get as far as the Preface, that this 
same title is not so meaningless as it looks...... ‘The scenery is strange, for we have 
Csiro, the Desert,and the Nile, instead of a Mayfair drawing-room or a country 
house; and there is a certain freshness and novelty about the characters.” 


The LADY of TREFERNE. By Harriet S. Hill. 3 vols., 
31s 6d. 

AraaNzUM.—“ The reader will find much to please him in ‘The Lady of 
Treferve. Asa simple rarrative of half-a-dozen love-stories, it is as well worth 
reading a8 most of its competitors for public favour.” 

Court CIRCULAR.—" The plot of this story is well worked out, the writing is 
essy and fluent, and the novel, as a whole, is undoubtedly more attractive than 
the crdivary circulating library fiction.” 

ScoTsmaN.—“ Very gi work indeed, not merely because of its intrinsic 
excellence, but also from the many signs it bears of care and thought in the work- 
manebip.” 


VIOLET MORTIMER. ByFrances Noble. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


ATaEN£UM.—" A girl in her teens could not do better than have recourse to 
readable and in offensive stories like ‘ Violet Mortimer.'” 

ScorsMaN.—'* The story is one of true love, which flows on very brightly and 
smoothly through two-thirds of the tale, when the truth of the old adage is 
verified with a vengeance. There are a simplicity and quiet feminine grace of 
treatment which make the book pleasant reading, as a change from more highly 
epiced fictional diet.” 


MY FRIEND and MY WIFE. By Henry James Gibbs. 
3 vole,, 31s 6d. 

Scotsman.—“ Considerable power in the ption and delineation of various 
types of character is displayed in ‘My Friend and My Wife.’ The character of 
the hero is loftily conceived. Mr. Gibbs possesses some vigour of narrative, style, 
and knowledge of the world, and plenty of imagination.” 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
EXPERIENCES OF KAFFIR WARFARE. 








With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FIGHTING AND 
HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


FROM 1834 TO 1867. 
By General Sir JOHN BISSET, C.B. 

“General Bisset’s book is pretty equally divided between war and sport, and it 
is bard to say which is the more attractive portion. The author relates several 
stories of most dangerous encounters with lions; indeed, his book cannot fail to 
be interesting to buth soldiers and hunters, its chief merit being that it bears 
throughout the impress of perfect truth."—Athenwum. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
LORD CARNARVON’S AGAMEMNON. 


Now ready, small 8vo, 6s. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF ESCHYLUS. 
Translated by the Right Hon. the Earl of CARNARVON. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, 9. 
COLONIAL POLICY AND HISTORY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHAS. ADDERLEY, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
(Now Lord Norton.) 
Contains a Chapter on South Africa and on Colonial Defence. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


B=2stE4Ds, 5 
BEDDING, 





EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


NEW BOOKS, 
EMMANUEL; or, the Incarnation of the Son of God the 


Foundation of Immutable Trath. By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, M.A., Preben- 
—" of Wells, and Rector of Honiton. New Edition, Revised, fcap. = 
price 5s. E 

An Appendix, containing an Examination of Dr. Abbott's “ 
Christ,” sold separately, price 6d. nee ED amet 


LESSONS on CONFIRMATION; or, Heads of Instruction 
to Candidates for Confirmation. By the Rev. Persr YounG, M.A.. Preben- 
dary of Lincoln. and Rector of North Witham, Lincolnshire. d Edition 
Revised, feap. 8vo, price 28 6d. r 


In Bobn's Library binding, or blue cloth, price 3s 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE'S HEROINES. 


CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN, MORAL, POETICAL, 
and PISTORICAL. By Mrs. JamEson. New Edition. 


In Bohn's Library binding, or brown cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LESSING’S PROSE WORKS. Translated from the 
German by E. C. BEASLEY, B.A., and HeLen ZimmeRn. Edited by Eowarp- 
Beit, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Containing Laokoon; How the 
Ancients Represented Death; Hamburg Dramatic Notes. With a Frontis- 
piece of the Laokoon Group taken from the original in the Vatican. 


New Addition to Bell's Pocket Volumes. 


ESSAYS of ELIA and ELIANA. By Charles Lamb. With 


a@ Memoir by BARRY CORNWALL, 2 vols., imperial 32mo, price 5a. 


SOWERBY'S BOTANY. Containing a Description and 
Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and brought up to the present 
Standard of Scientific Knowledge, by T. BosweLt (formerly Syme), LL.D., 
F.LS., &c. The Figures by J.C. Sowsrsy, F.L.S., J. De C. Sowersy, F.L.S., 
and J. W. Savter, A.L.S., F.G.S., and J. E.Sowrrsy. Third Edition, entirely 
revised, with descriptions of all the Species by the Editor. In 11 vols., £22 8,. 
cloth ; £24 12s, half-morocco; and £28 38 6d, whole morocco. Volumes sold 
separately, or in 83 Parts 5s each. 

Lists giving the Contents of each Volume sent free on application. 


COTTAGE GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. Witha Supple- 


ment, containing all the new Plants ani Varieties down to the year 
Edited by G. W. JOHNSON. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 
Con- 


BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. W. R. Ha: 
taining the Botanical Name, Common Name, Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, 
and Time of Flowering of all Plants, arranged in a tabulated form. 2nd 
Edition, revised, fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


MY GARDEN; its Plan and Culture. Together with a 
General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By A. 
Smee, F.B.S., with more than 1,300 Eogravings on Wood. 4th Thousand. 
Imp. 8vo, 218. 

“*My Garden’ is indeed a book which ought to be in the hands of everyone 

who is fortunate enough to possess a garden of his own; he is certain to find 

some things in it from which he may profit."—WNature. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for APRIL. 


Tue Cuorce OF Books. By Frederic Harrison. 

CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. Conclusion. By Jobn Stuart Mill. 

ITALIAN Po.itics. By Emile de Laveleye. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON THB ZULU Wak. By the Editor. 

Waatis Monsy? By Henry Sidgwick. 

CONVENTIONS AT Waist. By W. Pole, F.R.S. 

BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN StTatas.—IlI. By Sir G. Campbell, M.P. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRISTORS. By W. , Thorn- 
ton, C.B. 

BurMAw. By Lieutenant-General Albert Fytche, C.S.1. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, and 


the CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Hilly 
Districts of the Northern Division, Bombay Presidency. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
PoLLOK, Madras Staff Corps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Two- 
Maps. (This day. 


RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST AMERICA. By 


J.M. MurpHy. With a Map, demy 8vo, 16s, (This day. 


OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. 


TURKEY ASIA: ITS GEOGRAPHY, RACES, RESOURCES, AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


With a Map Showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. 
By J. CARLILE McCOAN. 








IN 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ADVERTISING. 
H. MA Y A N D C 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 

78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
(The Only Address.) 

ESTABLISHED 





C. 0., 


E.C. 
1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fore series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

Raverticoments are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and OO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
pers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manus,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in the United 





HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Kivgdom,. Post free, 6d. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 
Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The Theatre Francais in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BAILLIE CocH- 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WoRTH DIxON. SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and 
8vo, 30s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,’ &c. 3 vols. 
All, or Nothing. By Mrs. 


ASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 
“ This interesting story is full of bright and graphic 
touches, and the main conception is very striking.”"— 





Spectator. 
Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 
DONELL. 3 vols. 


“There is a thoroughly healthy tone about Mrs. 
Macdonell's work, and what is more, the book is pleas- 


ant and interesting.”"—Atheneum. 
A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 
“A powerful and interesting novel."— Post. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. 
M. C. STrrRLING, Author of ‘A True Man.” 
“A charming novel.”—<Scotsman. 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AvuTuHor of St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 3 vols. 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


Roptnson, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,” 
&c. 3 vols. [April 10th. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


AND 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION. 


The Series of Books and Pamphlets published by 
the late Mr. THOMAS SCOTT, can still be had from 
Mrs. SCOTT, 11 The Terrace, Farquhar Road, Upper 
Norwood, 8.E. 

They one papers by Professor F. W. Newman, 
Sir George William Denys, Bart., Moncure D. Conway, 
Samuel Hinds, D.D. (late Bishop of Norwich), Dr. 
Kalisch, T. L. Strange, Esq. (late Judge of the High 
Court of Madras), &c. Complete lists on application, 
post free. 


By 


8 vols. 


Octavo, 616 pages, double columns, cloth, price 16s. 
OMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 
GRAPHY. By ALFRED WEBB. 
**We welcome this compendium...... of fascinating 
reading."—Academy ‘A thoroughly useful book.”"— 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness 
guoned evidently the result of long and conscientious 
jabour...... the style is clear and effective..... alike solid 
and entertaining. "—Specta/or. 
Dublin: H. M. GILL and Son, Sackville Street. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s. \ 
SABEL TREVITHOE. By C. A. R. 


* A poem of considerable power."—Press. 
London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
<Limited), 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S BIRTHDAY 
CARDS, in a great variety of Novel and Original 
Designs, and with Appropriate Greetings, may now be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only, 

of the Publishers, 
THOs. DE LA Rue and Co., London. 


FrSHER's GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 





BAG. 





FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
OATALOGUES POST FREE. 


188 STRAND, 


“AIRY FAIR 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


————___ 
‘*‘ PHYLLIS.” 


Y LILIayn» 


By the AUTHOR of “PHYLLIS,” “MOLLY BAWN,” &c. 
3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





DESTRUCTION AND 


This day is published, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Personal Experiences in the Late War in the United States. 


By RICHARD TAYLOR, 
Lieutenant-General in the Confederate Army. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





of the Life of Bishop Selwyn—Sceley’s 
Bunsen—The King’s Seeret, by the Di 
Fanny Kemble—Sir J. D. Hooker's T 


father—Life of the Rev. John Russell, 


usual interest. 


The Surplus Copies of many of the 
offered for sale at greatly reduced pric 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW AND 
BOOKS.—NOTICE.—Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases 


Editim, now ready, postage free on application. 





CHOICE 


Life of Stein—Memoirs of the Barone 
tke de Broglie—Records of a Girlhood, by 
yur in Morocco—Life and Letters of Dean 


Hook-—Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles—Memoirs of the Rev. W. Penne 


of Tordown—Life among the Bedouing of 


the Euphrates, by Lady Anna Blunt —Royal Windsor, by W. Hepworth Divon— 
Our Own Times, by Justin McCarthy, and every other Recent Work of more than 


Leading Books of the Past Season are now 
es, see Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue, New 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 





AND 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, 


RHEUMATISM, 


THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS ; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


New Burlington Street. 





i, cae PHYSICS, and the} 
‘4 MYSTERY of CREATION: Including a Brief 
Examination of Professor Tyndall's Admissions Con- | 
cerning the Human Soul. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

‘By showing how science is veiled in mystery, by 
bringing the intuitive philosophy face to face with the 
aggressive physical philosophy of the day, the writer 
bas performed a difficult task...... Starting with the 
admissions of Professor Tyndall as a representative 
of the physical school of thinkers, his reasoning is 
concise, connected, and profoundly suggestive.”"—See 
Review by * J. M.," Jnquirer, March 15ih, 1879. 

“It will be seen that the writer understands the real 
nature of the problem with which he has to deal...... 
No one can read half-a-dozen pages without becoming 
convinced of his power of acute and sabtle thought, 
and his mastery of accurate and forcible expression.” | 
—The Argus 

“This book sends some new light into the ocean of 
darkness which surrounds the little island of our 
knowledge."—Literary World. 

“One of the most remarkable endorsements of 
religious faith by science that have ever appeared."— 
Kensington News | 


ness of the recipient, but the author's argument 
strongly suggests Coleridge‘ exp'ainiug metaphysics to | 
the nation,’ and Byrou wishing ‘he would e2 plain his 
explanation.’ "—/ron. 

* He is a rigorous and skilful reasoner, an’ is par- 


Haxley on protoplasm.” —British Quarter/y Review. 
London: HoppeR and STouGuTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


TRHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insortion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS 
by the 7th of APRIL. 

JOHN MurRRAY,. Albemarle Street. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL, 1879. No. DCOULXII. 
CONTENTS. 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NaME.—Part I. 
My Latest EXP&RIENCE. 
JOHN CALDIGATE—Part XIII. 
HAMLET. 


and Sport. 
THE CoUNTRY IN 1849 AND 1879, 








W. BLACKWvu0b and Sons, Edioburgh and London. 


“It may be the difficulty of the subject, or the dul- | - 


ticu!arly successful in dealing with the statements of | 
Tyndall on consciousness, and the speculations of 


Price 2s 6d. | 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE —V. Biography, Travel, | 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for APRIL, 1879, price 2s 6d. 


DEDICATORY POEM TO THE PRINCESS ALICE, AND 
THE DeFeNnce OF LUCKNOW. By Alfred Tennyson, 


| PAST AND FUTURE POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the 


Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
ON SENSATION AND THE SENSIFEROUS OrGANS. By 
Professor Huxley. 
THE BusINEss OF THE HOvSsE OF Lorps. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Zouche. 
A Few Worps oN Mr. Freeman. By J. A. Froude. 
RECIPROCITY THE ‘RUE FREE-TRADE. By Alfred B. 
Wallace. 
Count LEO ToLsToy's NoveLs. By W. R. S. Ralston. 
THE E@yptTiAN Crisis. By Edward Dicey. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF LIFE. By Professor St. George 
ivart. 
Is A GREAT SCHOOL OF ART POSSIBLE IN THE PRESEST 
Day? By Mrs. E. I. Barrington 
A SHOPKEEPER'S VIEW OF CO-OPERATIVE Stores. By 
Thomas Lord. 
Tus POLITICAL SITUATION IN BuRMAH. By Archibald 
Forbes. 
©. K&GAN PAUL and Co., London. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 232. . 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
43. The End of the Dream.—44. Apres ?—45. Con- 
| clusion. 
BopiLy ILLNESS AS A MENTAL STIMULAXT. 
| CopBErT. 
THE REVOLUTION AND THE STAGE IN FRANCE. 
THE DUTIES OF IGNORANCE. 
| THE DON QUIXOTE OF GERMANY. 
Loose Men. 
IN MemOnIAM (Major STEUART SMITH). , 
MADSMOISELLE DE MERSAC. (With an Illustration) 
Chap. 8. Madame de TrSmonille at Home.—9. Grande 
Kabylie. 
| London: SmirTH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| ) bg * 2. RIOR of JAPANESE 
THEATRE, by a Native Artist, in colours; se 

| the BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post, 44); 

| with exterior View, Plan, and Descriptioa; Art 

| School Building; Our Chapels in Churches; ; 

| Exhibitions; Establishment of a National Theatre; 

Reported Cases for Architects and Builders; Towker: 

| bury Abbey; Study of Beclesiology; Techal 

| Training, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and al! Nowsmea. 

' Sixty pages. 
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w. WELLS GARDNER'S 
NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


, 800 pp., price 24s, with Two Portraits, 
Tve Vals ooo Taiore, with Sketches, and Engrav- 
~~. of the Lady Chapel of Lichfield Cathedral. 


MEMOIR 
OF 


LIFE AND EPISCOPATE OF 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, 


ccessively Bishop of New Zealand and Lichfield. 
" By the Rev H. W. TUCKER. M.A,, 
Secretary to the Society for the Propagation 


of the Gospel, Author of “ Under His Banner,” &c. « 





ady, Third Edition, crown 8r0, cloth boards, 
ies *. with Map of Newfoundland. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND EPIS- 
COPATE OF BISHOP FEILD. 
the Rev. H. W. TUCKER, MA. With Prefatory 
Note to the Author, by the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 
«A record of a devoted life."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
“This most interesting biography.’—Spectaior. 


By 





Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: 
ITS HISTORY, LANGUAGE, AND CONTENTS. 
By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., 
Principal of the National Society's Training College, 
attersea, 
“ This very excellent manual will be of the utmost 
yalue to those engaged in the instruction of adult 
classes, whether in Sunday school, training college, or 
clerical seminary. This book is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory that we bave."—Guardian. 





Syo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 
SONGS AND LYRICS FOR LITTLE 
LIPS. 
With Musical Contributions by W. H. CUMMINGS. 
Illustrated by G. L. SEYMOUR, and others. 

“Simple yet exquisite lyrics, not too difficult to be 
learned and appreciated by the young inmates of the 
pursery. We are sure wherever they are introduced 
they will exercise a refining and healthful influence, 
and give abundant enjoyment to young and old. 
We know of no better book of the class."—Literary 
Churchman. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d, with tinted 
Illustrations. 


TRUE UNDER TRIAL. 
By FRANCES PALMER. 

“One of the best boys’ books we have seen for a 
long time. Written with a rare combination of 
religious spirit with a perfect abstention from cant ; 
and so well put together, that we believe no reader 
who once took up the book would put it down without 
finishing it.”"— Standard. 

“A well-written story."— 7imes. 





Just out.—Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boarde, 1s 6d. 


MONTH BY MONTH. 
VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 
With Twelve Original Illustrations by T. PYM. 


AN APPROPRIATE EASTER PRESENT FOR LITTLE Boy 
og GIRL. 





Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 
THE WATCHERS ON THE 
LONGSHIPS. 
A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By JAMES F. COBB. 


“A capitel story,and one we heartily commend to 
boy readers, both gentle and simple.”"—Guardian. 


WORDS OF COUNSEL 
ON THE 
EVENING OF CONFIRMATION DAY. 
By the BISHOP of LICHFIELD. 
Feap. 8vo, 3d. 


THE POWER OF WEAKNESS. 
By Canon G. H. WILKINSON. 
Feap. 8vo, 3d. 
The Substance of two Good Friday Addresses, 
delivered in St. Peter's, Eaton Square. 








12th Edition, fesp. Svo, leather cloth, 4s 6d. 


A 
PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 
WITH APPENDIX. 
By Canon WALSHAM HOW. 
The Same, in cloth boards, without Appendix, 3s 6d. 





9th Edition, Enlarged, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. 


By Canon WALSHAM HOW. 


london: W. WELLS GARDNER, 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


REISSUE 


or 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


DICTIONARIES OF 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES 


AND 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


On April 30th, PART I. (to be continued 


monthly), medium 8vo, 5s each, of 


The DICTIONARY of “CHRISTIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES.” 
and Antiquities of the Christian Church from 
the Time of the Apostles to the Age of Char- 
Edited by 

Professor 


Being the History, Institutions, 


lemagne. By Various Writers. 
Wo. D.C.L., and Rev. 
CueetuHaM, M.A. To be completed in 2 vols. 


Smita, 


The Dictionaries of “CHRISTIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES”’ “CHRISTIAN '  BIO- 
GRAPHY ” have now taken rank as standard 
ecclesiastical books of reference, and as the 


and 


natural continuation of Dr. Wm. Smith’s 
“Dictionary of the Bible.” Together, they 
form an exhaustive Cyclopedia of the in- 
ternal and external History of the Christian 
Church, from the age of the Apostles to the 
time of Charlemagne, and the unanimity of 
praise that they have met with from the re- 
presentatives of all Sects and Branches of the 
Christian Church, both 
America, testifies unmistakably to the amount 


in Europe and 
of information, derived from all quarters, 


which they contain. 


But while these Works may be considered 
indispensable to the library of the Churchman 
and theological student, the cost of the com- 
plete volumes has unavoidably placed them 
beyond the reach of many to whom they would 
be an invaluable boon. Under these circum. 
stances, it has been determined in future to 
issue these Dictionaries both in their present 
form and also in Monthly Parts (as was done 
in the case of Dr. Wm. Smith’s “ Biblical and 
Classical Dictionaries”). Part I. of the 
“CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES ”’ will be pub- 
lished on April 30, and be continued monthly 
until the Work is completed in two volumes. 
To be followed by the “DICTIONARY of 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, 
SECTS, and DOCTRINES.” 


As the printing of these works is now far 
advanced, the publication will go on uninter- 


ruptedly, until both Works are finished 


*.* The FIRST VOLUME of each Work 
is NOW READY, in cloth, 31s 6d each. 


JOHN 





MESSRS. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY, 


54 FLEET STREET, APRIL, 1879. 





Just ready, 7s 6d, cloth. 

The LIFE of 
ERNST MORITZ ARNDT, the SINGER of th 
GERMAN FATHERLAND. Compiled from the 
German. With a Preface by J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Prof. Mod. Hist., Cambridge. And a Portrait. 


LETTERS from EGYPT to PLAIN 
FOLKS at HOME. By Many L. WHATELY. With 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d, cloth. 

“Miss Whately must be allowed to know more about 
domestic life in pt, and about the social position of 

yptian women, than almost any European writer > 
and her account of the ragged schools in Cairo is full 
of genuine interest.""— Academy. 


With a Plan, cloth, 5s. 
CONSTANTINOPLE: a Sketch of its 


History. By the Rev. W. J. Bropriss, M.A., and 
WALTER Besant, M.A. 

“ The authors have done good service in compress- 
ing, popularising, and making geverally accessible 
the labours of others, a task for which both scholarship. 
and literary skill were needed.” —Spectator. 


Eighth Thousand. 
STORIES from HOMER. 


Rev. ALFRED J. CuuncH, M.A. With 24 Illus- 
trations after FLAXMAN, tinted in the style of the 
Greek Vases. 4s, cloth. 

“Mr. Church has long since proved himself a ripe 
and good scholar, though he bad not given evidence 
of the special Homeric insight which this charming 
volume displays." —Suturday Review. 


Fourth Thousand, 5s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 


the 
Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. ond Tinted 
Illustrations, after PiNKLLI. 

“ Mr. Church is as great a master of a 
and poetic narrative style as there is in 
Spectator. 

“The Classics have been familiarised in various 
ways to English readers, but in none more effectively 
than by Mr. Church, ip his adaptations from the 
poets. The stories are well selected, and the beauty 
of the volume is enriched by a number of elegant and 
vigorous pictures after Pinelli."—Guardian. 


pure, simple, 
Ragland — 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


THE GIFT-BOOK FOR EASTER. 


4to Edition, with gilt leaves in ornamental! binding, 
with Seventeen Illustrations in photo-mezzotint, by 
George R. Chapman. Price 25s. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 
“Many of the designs are gems of exquisite feeling.’” 
— World. 

“ Fine poem, finely illustrated."-—Spectator. 

** Eros and Psyehe literally float in ether.”~— Graphic. 
“ His art most resembles that of Francia. There is. 
in‘ these designs # fine and high inspiration.”— 





Atheneum. 
“One of the most cherished gifts any lover of 
poetry or the pencil could desire.” Scotsman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO, 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





JAPAN. 





Just ready, with Maps, crown 8vo. 
THE SATSUMA REBELLION. 
AN EPISODE OF MODERN JAPANESE HISTORY. 


By AUGUSTUS H. MOUNSEY, 


H.B.M.’s Secretary of Legation at Athens, 
recently Secretary of m in Japan. 


and 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 





Now ready, Vols. I. and LI., small 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
GLEANINGS OF PAST YEARS, 
1843-78. 
By the Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P. 
To be completed in 6 vols. 


Vol. L—THE THRONE AND TAB PRINCE CONSORT, 


THE CABINET AND CONSTITUTION. 
Vol. IL—PERSONAL AND LITERARY. 


In the Press. 
Vol. II.—HisTORICAL AND SPECULATIVE. 
Vol. 1V.—FOREIGN. 
Vols. V. and VI.—EcCLESIASTICAL. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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VOLUME I.—A 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 


EDITED 


768 Pages (double-column), 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations in Music Type, and Woodcut, price 21s. 


BY 


GEORGE 


to IMPROMPTU. 





GROVE, 


Among the Principal Articles are the following :— 


Franklin Taylor. 
John Haullah. 
Miss Phillimore. 


Abbreviations .....cereererree 
Académie,de Musique ...... 
A Aa ‘, 


















ACOONE cccccescocccccceee sovcoere Es. Prout, 
ACCONEE .scersererserserreseeree Rev. T. Helmore. 
Accidental: Franklin Taylor. 
Accompaniment .........0.0. E.J. Hopkins. 
Adam, Adolphe Charles ... Francis Hueffer. 
Additional Accompani- 

ments .....0+» eo 5. Prout. 
Z£olian Harp A. J. Hipkins. 
Agostini .. E. H. Pember, Q.C. 
Ag Frauklin Taylor. 
Aguijari ........ Julian Marshall. 
Albert, Heinri Dr. Franz Gehring. 
Alboni Julian Marshall. 





Dr. Rimbault. 


Aldrich ........ 
Franklin Taylor. 


‘Alphabet, the Musical . 
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